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Editorial C omments 


HIS ISSUE of the Journal is largely devoted to a description and an in- 

formal appraisal of the Bay City Experiment in the use of teacher aides. 

The origin and development of the idea for this issue is described on 
page 100. The immediate willingness of the directors of the Experiment 
to cooperate in the proposed appraisal by a group of outstanding educators 
and in the publication of the findings attests to their honesty and sincerity 
of purpose. 

The plans for this study of the Experiment, mutually agreed upon by 
the editors of the Journal and the directors of the Experiment, have been 
meticulously observed. This column, however, is reserved for expression of 
personal viewpoints and observations by the editors; and certainly that 
privilege may be claimed with regard to the teacher aide proposal. 

We have contended from the inception of this Experiment that the 
teacher aide idea has merit; that, if properly used and safeguarded, it could 
be made most fruitful in the improvement of the quality of instruction. 
But, as an effective answer to the teacher shortage or the classroom shortage, 
or as a means of reducing the number of qualified teachers our schools ought 
to have, we believe it to be of dubious value. Such an answer is all too easy— 
a sort of “done with mirrors” technique. Presto, overnight a gimmick is 
supposed to reduce the need for new teachers and classrooms by about half. 
Just like that! 

Of course, it is unrealistic to assume that the revolutionary changes 
which are now taking place—and the geometric pace of still greater changes 
forecast for the future—will leave educational processes doing business at 
the same old stand. There is no way to escape the notion that profound 
changes are ahea:! both in the content and the methodology of education. 
Most educators, we think, would concede without question that the surface 
has barely been scratched in the search for newer and better techniques of 
teaching. Television doubtless has as yet undiscovered, unused, and breath- 
taking potentials for better, broader, and deeper teaching. Kinescopes and 
the magnetic tape of live telecasts doubtless will create a veritable gold mine 
for teaching content and method in the future. From here on, students of 
history or government may not only read about an event, they can see it re- 
enacted. The power and promise of the new instruments are simply terrific. 
Past wars, in all their horror and destruction, can now be relived by stu- 
dents—almost as if they were there—not just the vicarious glamor of far-off 
and long-ago combat. Films and tapes and radio can now bring the best of 
everything—the masters of the theater and the arts and politics and sports 
and literature—to every student in the remotest hamlet. There are great 
vistas, too, for the use of human aides—but please—not for replacing or 
substituting for the competent teacher. On the ground that education can 
simulate the industrial assembly line without diluting its quality (indeed, 
it is claimed that it may be improved); that what is good for medical 
practice is good for teaching; that whatever Madison Avenue says is good 
for education should be accepted without question by the profession—we 


dissent. 
(Continued on page 149) 
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Introduction 


HE IDEA for an impartial appraisal by competent educators of the so-called Bay City Experi- 
ment, actually “Cooperative Studies for the Better Utilization of Teacher Competencies,” 


originated with the editors of the Journal last spring. 


At the May 1955 meeting of the Advisory Committee, a rough outline of the idea was presented 
to Charles Anspauch, President of the Central Michigan College, the sponsoring college, and 
Charles Park, Director of the Experiment. Both immediately approved the general idea, with 
the condition that the details would be worked out cooperatively later. 


The joint letter of invitation, addressed to the six educators invited to participate in the 
appraisal, printed below, sets forth the mutually agreed-upon plan of procedure: 


“The purpose of this letter is to convey a joint invitation from the editors of The Journal of 
Teacher Education and the directors of the Bay City (Michigan) Experiment for the Better 
Utilization of Teacher Competencies to participate in a study and informal appraisal of the 
Experiment as to its soundness and general value in improving teaching services. 


“The study, in rough outline, would be conducted as follows: We have agreed to devote 
the June 1956 issue of The Journal of Teacher Education to a description and appraisal of 
the project, to be written by distinguished persons from six areas of education (a child psycho 
logist, a superintendent of schools, an experimentalist in education, an administrator of a teacher 
education institution, a curriculum specialist, and a classroom teacher), after a two-day visit 
to the experimental schools in Bay City. The directors of the Experiment have agreed to defray 
the expense of your visit to Bay City. [Editor's note: The six educators did not visit the 
Experiment as a group, but separately.} The directors will provide, in advance, the latest 
annual report, the substance of which will constitute the lead article in the June issue of the 
Journal, giving a comprehensive overview of the Experiment and a description of progress to 
date. Each of the six educators in the study would then write his appraisal of the project, in 
a manuscript the length of which should run from 3500 to 4000 words. 


“As you may know, the Bay City Experiment has provoked great interest and discussion 
among lay people and educators as a possible new plan for (1) easing the extreme teacher 
shortage, and (2) improving the quality of teaching services. Naturally, such a proposed plan 
would tend to arouse high hopes among the public for a constructive innovation regarding 
both areas. And as naturally, the proposal would arouse some apprehensions among the profes- 
sion regarding its educational soundness. Our purpose is to probe the possibilities of the 
teacher aide proposal, realistically and impartially, by a group of outstanding people in 
education. It is not the purpose of this study to denounce or defend but to get at the probable 
effects upon instruction, in terms of the full growth of children, of the use of teacher aides. 


“Each person participating in the study would, of course, approach the appraisal in terms of 
his own area of competence. But some general questions could be stated to which each person 
could address himself. 

“Is the plan educationally sound? Will it result in better instruction? Is it in conformity 
with our best knowledge of child growth and development? What are ways in which the plan 
can be used to the best educational interests of children? What are serious administrative 
problems? What safeguards should be observed in using the plan? Does this plan look like 
one possible solution to the critical problem of large class size, which has been brought on by the 
high birth rates and the lack of enough classrooms and teachers? Does this plan have implications 
for the more effective use of the master teacher? 

“Each of those accepting the invitation to participate in the study and appraisal of the 
Experiment, described above, will be completely free to write his honest reactions, without any 
strings attached. We are seeking to get an honest, impartial appraisal of the possibilities and 
dangers, if any, for the guidance of the profession primarily and, more incidentally, for the 
guidance of the public. Neither the editors of the Journal nor the directors of the Experiment 
will seek in any way to influence your appraisal or the content of your report.” 

The Journal is pleased to present these analyses for its readers, in the hope that whatever of 
merit or demerit which may be inherent in the Experiment can be thoughtfully assayed. 
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The Bay City Experiment . . . 
As Seen By the Director 


CHARLES B. PARK 


Director, Cooperative Studies for the Better Utilization 


of Teac 


Competencies 


Central Michigan College 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


ENTRAL MICHIGAN COL- 
C LEGE, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, 
is directing a five-year study in twenty- 
five public schools in the State of 
Michigan known as “A Cooperative 
Study for the Better Utilization of 
Teacher Competencies.” This five-year 
Study is now in its fourth year and at 
this point is largely concerned with 
various kinds of experimentation hav- 
ing to do with teacher competencies 
and teacher recruitment. 

The study was proposed for the 
following reasons: (1) to inquire into 
the teacher’s job and the practices now 
employed in staffing our elementary 
schools; (2) to scrutinize methods and 
materials of instruction; (3) to ex- 
amine recruitment practices; (4) to 
evaluate teacher education in terms of 
changing needs; and (5) to try out 
experimentally new and different ideas 
bearing on each of these areas. It is 
hoped that the experimental phase of 
the study will produce some techniques 
and methods which will help school 
boards and school administrators to 
cope more effectively with excessive en- 
rollments, the lack of classrooms, and 
the shortage of teachers. It also may 
provide suggestions pertaining to 


teacher education. This study is con- 
fined to the elementary schools—kin- 
dergarten through grade eight. A com- 
panion study of one year’s duration, 
encompassing grades seven through 
twelve, is now under way. This is a 
one-year fact-finding study which will 
gather data about the high school 
teacher’s job; present staffing patterns, 
teacher loads, class sizes and other re- 
lated concepts which have become basic 
practices. 

From the outset, Central Michigan 
College has depended upon the advice 
and reactions of a National Advisory 
Committee which meets at Central 
Michigan College each spring. This 
committee reviews the progress of the 
study, helps plan next steps and makes 
recommendations pertaining to policy. 
This group, by its unusual attendance 
record, has demonstrated a great and 
sincere interest in this type of directed 
research and experimentation. It should 
be stated here that the National Ad- 
visory Committee, along with the study 
staff of the college, will not attempt to 
draw any final conclusions or make any 
final opinion statements pertaining to 
the implications coming from various 
types of experimentation until after 
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the study has ended and all of the 
evaluative data have been collected. 


The National Advisory Committee pres- 
ently consists of the following well known 
persons in the field of education, business, 
industry, and labor: Dr. Arthur S. Adams, 
President, American Council on Education; 
Dr. Kenneth T. Bordine, Director of Place- 
ment, Central Michigan College; Dr. Helen 
D. Bragdon, General Director, American 
Association of University Women; Mr. Wil- 
liam W. Caudill, Caudill, Rowlett, Scott 
and Associates, Architects-Engineers; Dr. 
William H. Conley, Educational Assistant 
to the President, Marquette University; Dr. 
Eugene B. Elliott, President, Michigan 
State Normal College; Dr. Clifford E. Erick- 
son, Dean, School of Education, Michigan 
State University; Dr. John A. Hannah, 
President, Michigan State University; Dr. 
Charles W. Hunt, Consultant, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion; Dr. Edgar G. Johnston, Professor of 
Education, Wayne University; Dr. Roy E. 
Larsen, President, Time, Inc.; Miss Alice 
Latta, Past President, National Education 
Association, Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Dr. Nettie N. Leasure, National 
Chairman, Selective Recruitment of Teach- 
ers, Delta Kappa Gamma; Mrs. Anna W. 
Ludlow, Vice-President from Region IV, 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; Carl J. Megel, President, American 
Federation of Teachers; Dr. Stephen S. 
Nisbet, Director, Public Relations, Gerber 
Baby Foods; Dr. Willard C. Olson, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan; Dr. Dwayne Orton, Editor, Think, 
and Educational Consultant, International 
Business Machines Corporation; Dr. Albert 
]. Phillips, Executive Secretary, Michigan 
Education Association; Dr. Paul V. San- 
gren, President, Western Michigan College; 
Elliott C. Spratt, Secretary, The Hillyard 
Chemical Company; Dr. G. Arthur Stetson, 
Representative of American Association of 
School Administrators; Dr. T. M. Stinnett, 
Executive Secretary, National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; Dr. Clair L. Taylor, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State of 
Michigan; and Dr. Frank H. Trotter, Past 
President, National School Boards Associa- 


tion. 


The Establishment of Techniques 


From the outset in respect to the 
Elementary Study, the Bay City Public 
Schools have been the pilot schools. 

In view of the purpose of this study, 
an attempt was made to bring to light 
such information and facts which might 
improve instruction. During the first 
year’s work, therefore, the study cen- 
tered chiefly on the making of a job 
analysis and time study of the activities 
of 137 teachers in the Bay City ele- 
mentary schools. 

To prepare for future experimenta- 
tion, the personnel of the study needed 
to know precisely what duties were be- 
ing performed by the elementary 
teachers in and out of school. A great 
deal has been said, but very little writ- 
ten, about the innumerable chores and 
endless clerical duties of teachers. It 
was believed that pinpointing these ac- 
tivities would lead to a factual conclu- 
sion of how much of the teacher’s day 
was being devoted to these and other 
time-consuming activities which call 
for little or no professional training or 
competence. 

The fundamental problem confront- 
ing the study was how to measure 
teacher activities. Business and indus- 
try, in their recruitment, training, and 
retention of employees, have accepted 
for many years the techniques known 
as the job analysis and the time study. 
Correspondence with universities and 
colleges that have done work in this 
field and analyses of the state colleges’ 
and university libraries contributed lit- 
tle information on the subject. As far 
as could be learned, no such studies 
have been made in the field of elemen- 
tary teaching. 

Through the information obtained 
from the Dow Chemical Company, Per- 
sonnel Division, and from study of 
their job analysis and time study forms, 
the study staff designed a system which 
could be used in the classroom. 
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The first step in making the job 
analysis and time study was to isolate 
and define various kinds of activities 
which the teacher carries on in the 
school room. Consequently, two men, 
working as a team, visited several dif- 
ferent classrooms at several different 
grade levels. The purpose of these ob- 
servations was to list all of the various 
kinds of activities in which the teacher 
participates. The observers next ar- 
ranged a list of these activities into a 
sample time study and job analysis 
form. Over a period of weeks, the ob- 
servers continued visiting elementary 
classrooms with view to refining the 
list of activities. At last, a satisfactory 
teacher-activity list was developed, and 
this was incorporated into a workable 
time study recording form. 

The second step in the formation of 
the technique lay in establishing re- 
liability as well as uniformity in con- 
ducting the time study. The two field 
staff members worked together for a 
period of time in the same classrooms. 
They agreed upon uniform practices 
and the nomenclature for recording 
the activities which, later, the staff men 
would observe individually. In _ this 
procedure, variations in time segments 
noted or in classifying the activities 
were reduced to a minimum. 

The final preliminary step before 
the actual analysis began was to de- 
termine how much time should be 
spent in recording data. It was decided 
to focus attention upon all of the ac- 
tivities for a full day for each of the 
137 elementary school teachers in the 
Bay City school system. 

With the activities and time study 
form completed and the staff agreed 
upon procedures and terminology, the 
Study was ready to begin the operation 
or application of the technique. 


The Operation of Techniques 


In order for this study to be success- 
ful, the full cooperation of the teachers 


was necessary. At the same time, it 
seemed advisable to inform the teachers 
fully so that there would be no mis- 
understanding about the purpose of 
the study. Accordingly, a meeting was 
held of all elementary school principals 
of the Bay City system in October, 
1952. The purpose of the meeting was 
to present and explain the job analysis 
plan and to solicit the cooperation of 
the principals. These people were as- 
sured that the job analysis and time 
studies related only to the teacher's 
work activities and in no way were 
evaluative of the services of the indi- 
vidual teacher. 

Although the principals were willing 
to cooperate, they were anxious to pro- 
tect their staffs from undue stress or 
strain. They proposed that teachers 
at each elementary school be informed 
about the proposed study. This was 
done. While, initially, some teachers 
were reluctant to cooperate, this reac- 
tion, after a few days, disappeared. 
Staff members reported an optimum 
cooperation among all teachers. 

The actual analysis of teaching pro- 
cedures and activities operated as fol- 
lows: A member of the field staff began 
his day’s analysis in the teacher's class- 
room at fifteen minutes before the 
opening of the morning session. If a 
teacher left the room to teach else- 
where, the field staff member accom- 
panied her. By means of a stop-watch, 
the staff member timed each activity 
of the teacher in terms of minutes and 
fractions of minutes. Notations were 
not made either of the pupil activity 
or of the effectiveness of the teacher. 
The field staff member remained at 
his work until fifteen minutes after 
the close of the afternoon session. 

At the conclusion of a school day, 
the field staff members invited the 
teachers whose activities were being 
analyzed to examine the analysis, to 
comment, or to question. 

Pupils readily accepted the presence 
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of a stranger in the room. When boys 
and girls showed interest, the staff 
member or teachers briefly explained. 


Definition of In-School Activities 


When the time studies were com- 
pleted, the staff members condensed the 
list of detailed teacher activities into 
a smaller number of related categories 
and wrote definitions with view to 
simplifying the job of making research 
summaries and of preparing statistical 
tables and graphs. This list of cate- 
gories is included here: lesson plans; 
assignments; group planning; counsel- 
ing; writing on board; written lessons; 
report cards; recitation; directed study; 
desk to desk help; correcting papers; 
pupil control; taking roll; open exer- 
cises; interruptions; housekeeping; mak- 
ing reports; dictation; reading to 
group; transition; supervision, and free 
time. 

In order to check and compare the 
pattern of classroom activities in the 
Bay City system with that of some other 
school system, the director of the study 
arranged with the superintendent of 
schools in Lansing (Michigan) to do 
a time study of the activities of some 
elementary teachers in the Lansing 
schools. A comparison of the Lansing 
findings with those of Bay City showed 
no significant differences in the pattern 
of teacher activity. 


Definition of Out-Of-School Activities 


As the time study progressed, teach- 
ers and principals suggested that a 
study be made of the time which 
teachers spent on school-related activi- 
ties outside of the regular school day. 
Because of the professional interest and 
because this kind of information might 
add value to the study, the staff mem- 
bers designed another recording blank 
to enable teachers to list their school- 
related activities outside of school and 
the amount of time spent on each. 
Each teacher was invited to voluntarily 


keep a time record for two weeks in 
order that a typical picture might be 
secured. 

By the end of the year, 104 elemen- 
tary teachers had reported the amounts 
of time spent on their professional ac- 
tivities outside of the regular school 
day. The reports did not cover a spe- 
cific two weeks’ period, but were spread 
through the school year in order to 
reflect the general pattern rather than 
an abnormally busy or slack time. 
Some of the reports covered month-end 
testing and reporting periods while 
others did not. 

For tabulating and charting pur- 
poses, it was necessary to categorize the 
individual lists of activities which were 
received from teachers. The following 
categories of out-of-school activities 
were defined: staff meetings; report 
cards; prepare materials; lesson plans; 
parent interviews; professional reading; 
checking papers; supervised activity; re- 
ports; meetings; P-TA; professional 
afhiliations; youth groups; fund collec- 
tions; professional problems; and credit 
courses. 


Some Significant Results From 
The Time Studies 


The purpose of the job analyses and 
time studies was objectively to define 
the teacher’s job in terms of the various 
and multiple duties which are her lot 
in conducting an elementary class; to 
determine the amount of time each 
activity consumed in the course of an 
average school day; and to find the 
additional time which a teacher spends 
with school activities before and after 
school is in session. 

The significant results of the study 
thus far would seem to center around 
the following data: Fifty-four different 
activities consumed the teacher’s time 
during the regular school day. These 
activities were later condensed into the 
twenty-one categories mentioned ear- 
lier. 
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Fifteen different activities, as previ- 
ously listed, demand time from the 
teacher before and after school, and 
on week-ends. 

The average work week of a teacher 
was found to total forty-one hours and 
forty-two minutes. This figure is 
reached through the following facts: 
Six hours (360 minutes) constitute the 
average elementary teacher’s in-school 
day. In a week of five days, the ele- 
mentary teacher spends thirty hours at 
her work. Her out-of-school activities— 
those related to her teaching job and 
carried on over seven days—consume 
one hour and forty minutes each day 
or eleven hours and forty minutes a 
week. 

Recitation, ranging in duration from 
seventy-two minutes, or 20 per cent of 
the day, to 174 minutes, or 48 per cent 
of the day, constitutes the largest time- 
consuming teacher activity. 

Directed study, ranging in duration 
from fifty minutes, or 14 per cent of 
the day, to eighty-four minutes, or 23 
per cent of the day, is the second- 
ranking activity in terms of time ex- 
pended by the teacher. 


Report cards consumed the least 
amount of time during the regular 
school day. Actually, not enough time 
was spent in the classroom by Bay City 
teachers to warrant this activity’s being 
listed. Teachers did this chore outside 
of school hours. 


A combination of various activities, 
many of which do not require pro- 
fessional training or competency, ab- 
sorbs the classroom time of the teacher 
from seventy-five minutes, or 21 per 
cent of the day, to as high as 249 
minutes, or 69 per cent of the total 
school day. This grouping of activities 
includes the following: writing on 
board, written lessons, desk to desk, 
correcting papers, pupil control, open- 
ing exercises, interruptions, taking roll, 
making reports, dictation, reading to 
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the group, transition, supervision, and 
housekeeping. 

If from the combination of various 
activities be chosen only those of a 
clerical nature, the teacher spends from 
eight minutes, or 2 per cent of the day, 
to forty-four minutes, or 12 per cent of 
the day, in writing on the board, mak- 
ing out report cards, correcting papers, 
taking roll, and making reports. In the 
teacher’s out-of-school activities, she 
devotes thirty-six minutes each day, 
seven days a week, to clerical duties 
such as making out report cards, check- 
ing papers, preparing reports, and par- 
ticipating in fund collections. ‘The 
aggregate total of teacher-time spent in 
clerical duties in one week ranges from 
294 minutes (four hours and fifty-four 
minutes) to 474 minutes (seven hours 
and fifty-four minutes) . 

The number of activities in which 
a teacher participates during the school 
day becomes progressively fewer from 
the early elementary grades through 
the later elementary grades. 

Finally, the incidence of pupil con- 
trol is twice as likely to be necessary 
in the afternoon than in the morning; 
and it is most apt to occur in the late 
morning and the late afternoon of the 
school day. in the first grade, pupil 
control was listed four times in the 
morning; eight in the afternoon. In 
the fourth grade, pupil control was a 
problem four times in the morning; 
seven in the afternoon. In the sixth 
grade, pupil control was necessary five 
times in the morning; twelve times in 
the afternoon. 


Examination of Data 
for Further Implications 


A full time person trained and ex- 
perienced in research has been added 
to the elementary study staff during 
the present year. Under the direction 
of this research specialist, further ex- 
amination of the time study data is 
being made. Such concerns as the fol- 
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lowing will be examined in terms of 
the existing time study data: (1) What 
effect do large enrollments have on the 
pattern of the teacher’s day? (2) Do 
the physical and design aspects of the 
classroom effect the pattern of the 
teacher's day? (3) Does the design of 
the building (one story, two story, 
three story, old, new) have any effect 
on the pattern of the teacher's day? 


Use of Data 
in Planning Experimentation 


The time study findings were used 
by the study staff and by the National 
Advisory Committee in designing the 
experimental phase of the study which 
deals with the nature of the teacher’s 
job. Although no agreement can be 
reached as to a classification of what 
are strictly professional and non-pro- 
fessional activities, it was generally 
agreed that carefully controlled and 
carefully supervised experimentation 
would be desirable. As a consequence, 
the Bay City teacher aide plan was 
born. Now in its third year, this ex- 
perimental project will carry over a 
four-year period. 


The Experimental Phase 
of the Study 


The teacher aide phase of the Study 
for the Better Utilization of Teacher 
Competencies is of experimental na- 
ture and is predicated on the belief 
that schools and colleges should be try- 
ing out new ways and means for cop- 
ing with some of the serious problems 
facing public education, namely, ex- 
cessively high enrollments due to the 
high birthrate; shortage of qualified 
high-quality teachers, and shortage of 
adequate school rooms. The teacher 
aide plan suggests one way by which 
the competent teacher can be relieved 
of many of the non-essentials which 
have been allowed to become part of 
her teaching job. As a consequence, 
she can more fully use those profes- 
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sional competencies for which she was 
trained. The success of this kind of ex- 
perimentation must be appraised in 
terms of the kind and quality of the 
education which results under the plan. 
It is hoped that the experimentation 
can throw some light on ways and 
means for using more fully the varying 
and differing competencies of teachers 
under the various conditions of school 
room environment, class size, and teach- 
ing method. The practicability of the 
teacher aide plan in the final analysis 
will probably be judged on certain 
final determinations which can_ be 
reached only after a final and complete 
evaluation is made. Consideration of 
the following concerns and others is 
included in the evaluative plan: 


1. Determine whether or not teach- 
ers in general and/or teachers with 
special skills and competencies can 
successfully teach larger classes. 

2. Determine whether or not chil- 
dren can learn as well or better when 
an Aide is used in the classroom. 

3. Determine whether or not special- 
ly trained lay people can become com- 
petent helpers for classroom teachers. 

4. Determine whether or not the 
total learning process functions as well 
when children are in larger groups. 

5. Determine whether or not this 
plan will result in relieving the exist- 
ent teacher shortage. 

6. Determine whether or not this 
plan will change the nature of the 
teacher’s job to make it more profes- 
sional and attractive. 

7. Determine the influence of school 
room and school building design on 
the efficiency and effectiveness of teach- 
ers. 

Guiding Principles 

From the beginning of the study, 
certain basic guiding principles have 
been adhered to which have direct re- 


lationship to some of the questions 
which were raised by the National Ad- 
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visory Committee and others at the 
time the teacher aide program was 
planned. These principles are: 

1. The quality of the total educa- 
tional program of the child should be 
maintained or improved under this 
plan. 

2. The professional status of the 
teacher should be improved. 

3. Economic expediency should not 
be a consideration. 

4. There should be no conflict with 
the principles of child growth and de- 
velopment and child psychology. 

5. There should be an _ objective 
open-minded willingness to base con- 
clusions on the evalutive data gath- 
ered during the period of experimenta- 
tion. 


Description of the Bay City Teacher 
Aide Plan 


In the first year of experimentation 
(fall of 1953), it was decided to estab- 
lish eight experimental room. situa- 
tions including one for each grade, kin- 
dergarten through grade seven. It was 
agreed that a competent experienced 
teacher and a non-professional aide 
would be teamed together in each of 
the experimental rooms. Classrooms 
with a minimum of 45 pupils were 
selected. It was also agreed that the 
cooperating teachers should participate 
on a voluntary basis. Aides were to 
be selected from the lay community. In 
the selection of aides, it was felt that 
variety should be secured in respect to 
age, educational training, and marital 
status. Aides were to be paid by the 
employing school at the going un- 
skilled wage for the community. It 
was felt that aides should be given 
special pre-job and on-the-job training 
based on predetermined needs and on 
needs which might develop as the ex- 
perimentation progressed. 

Guided by these general understand- 
ings, the study staff and the Bay City 


administration proceeded with imple- 
mentation of the teacher aide plan. 


Employment of Aides 


What, at first, appeared to be the 
hardest job in setting up the experi- 
mental program, the employing of 
teacher aides, actually turned out to 
be the easiest. Names of possible can- 
didates were referred by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, P-TA members, and 
others. All candidates were first in- 
terviewed in their homes. This has 
come to be a desirable first step over 
the three-year period of experimenta- 
tion. This home interview was fol- 
lowed by a carefully planned follow-up 
interview in the school for those who 
showed promise and were interested. 
The school interview was done by ad- 
ministrative personnel of the employ- 
ing school and staff members of the 
study. Joint agreement was reached be- 
fore aides were employed. 

Although no hard and fast criteria 
had been developed for employing 
aides, certain guideposts soon began 
to fall into place as an employing pat- 
tern. Aides were sought who expressed 
an interest in children; who appeared 
mentally alert; who had good person- 
alities, poise, and pleasing appearance; 
who were respected in their neighbor- 
hoods; who were interested in the 
problems of the schools; who were 
willing and able to accept the position 
on a fuil time basis, and who had a 
good health record. A high school dip- 
loma became the minimum education- 
al requirement. Individuals possessing 
special skills or having specialized 
training in usable fields of endeavor 
were given special consideration. It 
turned out that most of the aides who 
were employed had some college train- 
ing with some having degrees. 

Three years of aide selection have 
indicated that there is a large reservoir 
of competent, capable, lay people avail- 
able for aide positions in any given 
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community. Many mothers who have 
accepted positions as aides have done 
so in preference to working in factories 
or in offices largely because the job 
schedule coincides with the school 
schedule of their children. 

One interesting sidelight outcome is 
the fact that quite a large number of 
the aides who have been employed 
over a three-year period have devel- 
oped an interest in teaching to the 
point that many of them are carrying 
off-campus college courses which can 
apply toward a degree and certification 
as teachers. Some of the younger aides 
have left the aide program in order 
that they might enroll in college to 
pursue teacher education. 

It has also been noted that aides 
who have been in the program two and 
three years do not tire of the job as 
was feared might be the case when the 
experimentation was first designed. 


Training of the Aides 


Besides a pre-job orientation pro- 
gram which is participated in by the 
cooperating teachers, administrators, 
and the aides, a regular weekly sem- 
inar training program was conducted 
for aides by the director of elemen- 
tary education in Bay City. This 
seminar consists of three basic areas 
of study. First, aides are given com- 
plete acquaintance with the operation 
of the schools in which they are work- 
ing. They are instructed about their 
working relationships with the teach- 
ers, their ethical responsibilities, and 
their relationships with the children. 
Suggestions for this phase of the train- 
ing program came from the supervisors 
of the experimentation, from the co 
operating teachers, from building prin- 
cipals, and from the aides themselves. 
Secondly, specific training is given by 
trained specialists in the operation of 
classroom equipment, such as movie 
projectors, slide and film strip projec- 
tors, recorders, ditto machines, mimeo- 


graph machines, and other mechanical 
equipment. Thirdly, aides are given a 
very elementary insight into the prin- 
ciples of child growth and develop- 
ment, child psychology, guidance, etc., 
in order that they may better under- 
stand why the teacher operates as she 
does. 

As more schools have affiliated with 
the study, variations in the in-service 
training program have been tried. In 
three instances, college consultants 
have gone into the local communities 
to supervise, observe, and train the 
aides. In a few other instances where 
there are too few aides to justify set- 
ting up such programs, they have been 
enrolled in reguiar field or extension 
courses which have relationship to the 
work they are doing or seeing done in 
the classroom. At this point, all three 
plans seem to be working satisfactorily. 
It is possible that other variations for 
the training of aides may be tried in 
the future. 


Evaluative Design 


The evaluative design for the teacher 
aide experimentation includes stand- 
ardized achievement testing in the 
experimental rooms as well as in con- 
trol rooms. Psychological testing, ex- 
tensive use of the opinion question- 
naires with later elementary pupils, 
with cooperating teachers and with 
parents, use of the weekly diary, time 
studies done concurrently for teachers 
and aides, observations by profession- 
als, and the use of an outside evaluat- 
ing team composed of recognized edu- 
cational leaders will do their evalu- 
ating during the final year and a half 
of the study. 


Some Early Evaluative Outcomes 


Evaluation of the teacher aide plan 
in its first two years of experimental 
existence has produced some interesting 
outcomes. Second-year results from 
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standardized achievement tests admin- 
istered to pupils in all experimental 
rooms in ten school systems compared 
with results from selected control rooms 
showed no significant difference be- 
tween the experimental and the con- 
trol rooms. 

A large sampling of parent opinion 
of the program disclosed that 100 per 
cent of the parents interviewed felt that 
their children enjoyed school more un- 
der the aide plan and that they would 
like to have their children continue un- 
der this plan. Eighty-three per cent felt 
that their children learned more and 
17 per cent felt they had learned as 
much. 

Teachers working with aides indi- 
cated that under the aide program 
they found more time for work with 
individual children and small groups. 
They had more time for instructional 
preparation, and more time for recita- 
tion, and pupil discussion kinds of ac- 
tivities. They also enjoyed sharing 
their school experiences with another 
adult. They felt a release from pres- 
sure and were able to participate in 
more non-school pleasurable activities 
because of the reduced number of out- 
of-school chores. 

Later elementary pupils liked the 
plan and felt that they received more 
personal help and attention from the 
teacher as well as from the aide. They 
did not feel that the large size of the 
group bothered them, and practically 
all pupils questioned hoped to con- 
tinue in an aide room the next year. 

A weekly record of activities parti- 
cipated in by aides is submitted to the 
study staff periodically. A summariza- 
tion of this record has begun to indi- 
cate an emerging pattern of the aide’s 
classroom activities. This has been fur- 
ther verified by stop-watch time studies 
which have been conducted concur- 
rently for the teacher and the aide. 
The following listing of activities in- 
cludes those which are participated in 
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repeatedly by the aide: collect, record, 
and account for money paid by pupils; 
assist younger pupils in learning to 
care for and use snow-suits, galoshes, 
and other winter clothing; take at- 
tendance and make the reports; keep 
the classroom clean, orderly and at- 
tractive; copy data in the various 
forms, records, and reports; answer 
telephone calls and handle outside in- 
terruptions; secure materials from sup- 
ply, prepare and distribute them, and 
replace surplus; maintain supervision 
of pupil groups at noon hour, recess, 
special activity periods, clinics, and 
relief time; check pupils written ma- 
terials for teacher’s evaluation; oper- 
ate duplicator, projector, phonograph, 
tape-recorders, etc.; act as room lib- 
rarian and file clerk; help with limited 
kinds of drill; dictate spelling lists 
and other material to be written; take 
care of first aid needs, and assist pupil 
committees as they function. 

The concurrent stop-watch time 
studies mentioned above revealed that 
the nature of the teacher’s job changes 
when she has an aide. The time study 
results conducted during the first two 
years of experimentation indicate that 
the teacher spends: 89 per cent less 
time correcting papers; 36 per cent less 
time with discipline (pupil control) ; 
76 per cent less time taking roll; 25 per 
cent less time on all kinds of reports; 
61 per cent less time supervising transi- 
tion of pupils; 83 per cent less time 
monitoring written lessons. These 
time studies also indicate that the 
teacher spends: 105 per cent more time 
on lesson preparation; 57 per cent more 
time on recitation; 20 per cent more 
time on making assignments; 27 per 
cent more time on desk to desk help; 
41 per cent more time on supervision, 
and 44 per cent less time on school re- 
lated out-of-chool tasks. 

Psychological testing is being done 
for the first time this year with no re- 
sults yet available. 
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Present Status of the Experimental 
Program 


Twenty-five Michigan public schools 
are experimenting with the use of 
teacher aides in the present year. 
These schools are affiliated with the 
study and represent a cross section of 
size and type. This provides a broad 
base for evaluating the experimenta- 
tion in its third and fourth year. 

Schools in Michigan are allowed to 
use teachers aides only if they are 
affiliated with the study. Such permis- 
sion to use aides is granted only when 
Central Michigan College and the em- 
ploying school direct a joint request 
to the State Board of Education 
through the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


Concluding Statement 


It should be emphasized again that 
this study is being carried on and di- 
rected by Central Michigan College 
with the full and official approval of 
the State Board of Education. The 
study will carry over a five-year per- 


. . we must re-examine some of our 
traditional concepts about school or- 
ganization, teaching methods, pupil 
groupings, etc. We must experiment 
with television and other mechanical 
and technological developments. We 
must explore the use of teacher assist- 
ants to take over those non-teaching 
duties which are a wasteful use of the 
time and talent of a good teacher. 

James E, ALLEN, JR. 
Commissioner of Education 
N. Y. State Department of 
Education 


iod, the termination date being June 
30, 1957. 

Any evaluative outcomes listed here 
apply only to the first two years of ex- 
perimentation, and they should not 
be considered as being in any way con- 
clusive. 

Final conclusions pertaining to the 
teacher aide plan will not be made 
by the study staff or others until after 
the four-year experimental period is 
concluded. 

The study is made possible by a 
grant from ‘The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 

The reviews and opinion state- 
ments included in the following ar- 
ticles in the symposium were contrib- 
uted by a team which was jointly 
selected by the study staff and Dr. T. 
M. Stinnett. These progress opinions 
can indeed be helpful to the study staff 
in planning for the final year of teacher 
aide experimentation. Central Michigan 
College wishes to thank the contribu- 
tors for their willingness to participate 
in this comprehensive review of the 
teacher aide plan. 


Fifty children inside four walls are too 
many, no matter how many adults are 
present. The perfectly natural hums, 
squeaks, and rustles of first-graders be- 
come a dull roar and must be hushed. 
In one room I watched an aide spend 
an entire twenty-minute period walking 
up and down the aisles motioning 
children to be quiet and listen to the 
teacher. Aides don’t stop overcrowding 
nor do they cure bad teaching. 

Grorce B. LEONARD 

Look, Vol. XX, 

No. 4, 1956 
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The Bay City Experiment . . . 
As Seen By a Curriculum Specialist 


DOROTHY McCUSKEY 
Professor of Education 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


E NEED bold experimentation 
\W in education. Our schools are 
patterned—patterned by their history, 
by outworn concepts of learning, by 
textbooks made to sell, by grade group- 
ings, by rigid standards of promotion, 
by boxlike classrooms, by increasing 
numbers of children, by inadequate 
teacher preparation, and by _ over- 
whelmed and tired teachers. (Teachers 
will not laugh, as did one writer, at 
a doctoral study entitled “The Meta- 
bolic Cost of Maintaining a Standing 
Position.’’) 

Patterning in itself is not undesir- 
able. In social groupings, we need pat- 
terns for security of relationship, and 
for the organization and release of 
energy, just as the physical organism 
does. All of our patterns, however, 
need to be questioned—questioned by 
the techniques of rigorous scientific in- 
quiry. Consequently, the profession 
should welcome any serious research 
in the basic areas of curriculum, pro- 
cedures and organization. 

One major investigation in an im- 
portant area is “A Cooperative Study 
for the Better Utilization of Teacher 
Competencies,” commonly referred to 
as “the Bay City Experiment.” This 
project was widely publicized in print 
and on television following the pub- 
lication of its Second Printed Report, 
1955 and has aroused wide public in- 
terest. It therefore seems appropriate 
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that an appraisal of the project be 
made by members of the profession 
even though the project will not be 
completed for another year. In addi- 
tion to the Second Printed Report, 
1955, and some additional material 
supplied by the study staff, the judg- 
ments and facts presented here are 
based on a two-day visit to Bay City, 
Michigan, at the invitation of the Di- 
rector of the Cooperative Study and 
the editors of this journal. Since the 
details of the study are being pre- 
sented by the staff, no attempt at de- 
scription will be made here, except for 
necessary facts related to the evalua- 
tion of procedure. 

It is difficult to know where to start. 
One is reminded of Dr. Samuel John- 
son’s illustration of the distinction be- 
tween what is important and what is 
merely difficult: 

“We talked of education of children 
and what was best to teach them first. 
‘Sir,’ said he, ‘there is no matter what 
you teach them first, any more than 
what leg you shall put into your 
breeches first. Sir, you may stand dis- 
puting which best to put in first, but 
in the meantime your backside is bare. 
Sir, while you are considering which 
of two things you should teach your 
child first, another boy has learnt ’em 
both!’”’ 

Appraisal of the Bay City project is 
complicated by the fact that the study 
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does not deal primarily with identify- 
ing, increasing, or releasing of teacher 
competencies, but with the use of 
teacher aides. Confusion is further 
compounded by the fact that the in- 
vestigation is not directed toward test- 
ing out how aides can be used to free 
teachers for more creative use of teach- 
ing functions, but solely with aides in 
classes whose enrollments are 48 or 
more. It is therefore impossible to 
evaluate in this situation the effect of 
teacher aides on the education of chil- 
dren without at the same time con- 
sidering the effect of large classes. Fur- 
ther, no distinction is made between 
the demonstrable need of clerical as- 
sistance for all teachers and the more 
general classroom services rendered by 
the aides. 


Is this Study Research? 

The only area where there is no 
confusion is that of the question, “Is 
this a research study?” Let us therefore 
begin there. The writer asked one 
member of the Board of Control if it 
were fair to evaluate this study as re- 
search and received the answer that it 
certainly was. The steps in scientific 
research resemble closely those identi- 
fied by Dewey as the essence of reflec- 
tive thinking. The first step is the 
clear definition of the problem, fol- 
lowed by the formulation of hypo- 
theses — all possible hypotheses. From 
these hypotheses, those planning re- 
search design select the hypothesis or 
hypotheses to be investigated and plan 
appropriate ways of gathering data. 
Parenthetically, it is at this crucial 
point of thinking and planning that 
much research is vulnerable. ‘Then 


come the steps of obtaining data rele- 
vant to the idea or practice under 
question and of evaluating results, 
searching for implications or conclu- 
sions, and usually, the formulation of 
new hypotheses. Serious investigation 
involving any quantitative data should 
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be objective, carefully controlled, and 
be verifiable by other investigators. 


Such serious, planned research may 
be contrasted with two other proce- 
dures—those of the day-to-day experi- 
mentation that goes on to find the best 
answer to immediate problems, and 
those of “action research.” ‘The con 
cepts surrounding action research are 
very like those of scientific research, 
except that action research is carefull) 
defined as that “not attempting to es- 
tablish generalizations applicable to 
groups of school children or teachers 
in other school systems.”"* The printed 
statements concerning the Bay City 
study make it clear that the investi 
gators hope to come up with verified 
procedures which will be of use to 
administrators and boards of education 
generally. Therefore this study will 
have to be evaluated by standards of 
scientific research, 

The printed materials do not con- 
tain a clear statement of the problem 
to be investigated. Following is the 
statement of purpose: 


The aim of the study was to inquire 
into present practices of staffing, to 
define the job of the teacher, to ex- 
amine methods and materials of in- 
struction, to investigate recruitment 
procedures, to appraise teacher educa- 
tion, and to try out experimentally 
promising ideas in these areas. 

The practical purpose of the study 
was to uncover new methods, proce- 
dures and techniques which school 
administrators, boards of education, 
and teacher training institutions might 
utilize to advantage.? 


This is, of course, too broad a state- 
ment to serve as a basis for research 
design. 


*Stephen M. Corey, Action Research to Im- 
prove School Practices. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953, p. 14. 

2 Second Printed Report, 1955, p. 4. 
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Teacher Competencies 


A closer focus is given by the title, 
“A Cooperative Study for the Better 
Utilization of Teacher Competencies.” 
But what are the competencies teachers 
actually use in teaching, and what are 
the competencies they should be ex- 
ercising if they were working under 
improved conditions? These are two 
separate questions and the distinction 
between them might conceivably give 
direction to a research study. 

The planners of the Bay City project 
seem to have assumed that a time study 
of the professional duties actually car- 
ried out by all of the elementary teach- 
ers in the Bay City schools would 
constitute an adequate statement of 
teacher competencies. They assumed, 
further, that a clear distinction could 
be drawn between teaching and non- 
teaching duties. Neither of these as- 
sumptions can be accepted as valid 
without serious challenge. 

These assumptions are reflected in 
the Second Printed Report, p. 17, 
where a distinction is made between 
activities classed as “instruction” and 
those “not closely related to instruc- 
tion”: 


Instruction Not closely related 
Lesson Plans Correcting Papers 
Assignments Taking Roll 
Recitation Opening Exercises 
Desk to Desk Housekeeping 
Counseling Writing on Board 
Dictation Transition Time 
Supervision Monitoring Written 


Work 


Here the basis of the learning 
process of children appears to lie in 
assignments, recitation, and written 
experiences with some planning and 
supervisory relationship on the part of 
the teacher. One’s concept of the 
teaching task itself, to say nothing 


about the distinction between “good” 
and “poor” teachers, depends upon his 
values. But values are never consciously 
discussed in connection with the 
Teacher Competencies Study. The 
whole of Section I of the White House 
Conference on Education Report deals 
with values and may be taken as an 
expression of the basic belief of 
the American people. The report 
says, “In each school an appropriate 
balance must be maintained in the 
educational program to insure whole- 
some, all-round development of the 
individual with provision for the 
stimulation and development of the 
useful talents of all children, including 
the retarded, average and gifted chil- 
dren.”* If the individual development 
is taken seriously, then the concept 
of the teaching task must be viewed 
as relating to the total school experi- 
ence of the child, and not primarily to 
assignments and recitations. 


These same values, incidentally, are 
found in the curriculum materials pub- 
lished by the Bay City Public Schools. 
Perhaps several statements from How 
We Live, Act, and Work in the First 
Grade, 1952, p. 1-2, will serve to estab- 
lish this point: 


The child is recognized as a unit, 
an integrated personality. All phases 
of personality—physical, social, emo- 
tional as well as mental—are tied to- 
gether into one total unique human 
being. 

Most important potentiality of the 
human being is the ability to develop 
a “self.” All experiences leave an im- 
pression upon this self, and result in 
changed ways of thinking, acting and 
feeling. 

The teacher should know each child. 
She should attempt to discover the 
causes of the behavior of the unsocial 


*The Reports of the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. Washington, D. C., Nov. 
28-Dec. 1, 1955. p. 2. 
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and the anti-social child, and through 
her guidance help every individual 
establish wholesome relations with 
his associates in the group. 


The American public has not con- 
sciously translated its values about the 
role of education in a democracy and 
the development of children into 
teacher competences, but members of 
the profession have made a beginning. 
Special Group D, at the Miami Beach 
Conference of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, defined a good 
teacher as “one who produces good 
results in meeting the central, per- 
sistent needs of our life.” Drawing on 
Lucien Kinney’s Measure of a Good 
Teacher, this group goes on to say, 
“The good teacher no longer can be 
simply a skilled classroom practitioner. 
He must be this and much more. This 
expanded concept demands that the 
teacher serve effectively as a counselor 
and guide to individual students, as 
an interpreter and mediator of the 
culture, as a contributing member of 
the school community, as a liaison be- 
tween the school and community which 
supports it, and as a growing member 
of an important profession.’’ 

In this context, any analysis of teach- 
ing activities which starts from a base 
of two to eight minutes per week de- 
voted to counseling cannot be accepted 
as representative of the concept of the 
teaching function as analyzed by this 
professional group or as conceived by 
teacher education programs. 

In a quite separate attempt, Louis 
Raths has analyzed the various jobs 
of the teacher. These were quoted 
succinctly by Rosecrance in Defining 
Teacher Competences, and were sub- 





* Measures of Teacher Competences. Report 
of Special Group D, Miami Beach Conference, 
June 24-27, 1953. Washington, D. C.: National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, NEA, 1953, p. 4. 


sequently developed in some detail in 
the Yale-Fairfield Study of Elementary 
Teaching, Report, 1954-1955, Chapter 
V: 


1. Taking charge—initiating, or- 
ganizing, directing. 

2. Curriculum-making. 

Explaining—showing how. 

4. Clarifying thoughts, _ beliefs, 

feelings. 

Group unifying—zestful, _pro- 

ductive group work. 

6. Security giving — developing 
good classroom morale. 

7. Diagnosing—seeking causes of 
behavior. 

8. Recording, evaluating, and re- 
porting. 

9. Developing a room—the house- 
keeping aspect of teaching. 

10. Schoolwide responsibilities and 
involvement. 

11. Relating school and community. 

12. Professional and social living. 


ad 


ot 


Here the “opening exercises,” relegated 
in the Bay City study to the non-in- 
structional column can become the 
professional tasks of “initiating, organ- 
izing, directing,” or of “clarifying 
thoughts, beliefs or feelings.” 

The concept of pupil-teacher plan- 
ning does not appear in the Bay City 
analysis of the teaching function, yet 
it is considered basic to the involve- 
ment of the learner with his learning 
task and to the differentiation of in- 
struction to the needs of individuals. 

Correcting papers is in the non- 
instructional column in the Bay City 
list, but that activity can be an im- 
portant way of “diagnosing—seeking 
causes of behavior.” 


* Defining Teacher Competences, Report of 
Special Group A, The DeKalb Conference, 
June 29-July 2, 1955. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA, 1955, p. 7. 
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Apparently, it is not what a teacher 
and a class do together which consti- 
tute “teaching” or learning, but rather 
how they do it. For instance, “transi- 
tion,” or even the despised struggles 
with rubbers and zippers can be non- 
instructional, or they can be important 
tools for the development of the im- 
portant goals of independence, self- 
reliance, and self-discipline. Functional 
research must help us analyze the qual- 
ity of any experience in terms of child 
growth toward desired goals. 

One further analysis of teacher com- 
petencies should be cited, for it, too, 
could have profound effects upon re- 
search designed to improve and release 
teacher competency. Dean _ Francis 
Chase Rosecrance, of New York Uni- 
versity, has analyzed four areas of com- 
petence upon which the profession 
might well focus: 


1. Teachers need to acquire a much 
greater understanding of and more 
skill in identifying some of the more 
important emotional needs of children. 

2. Teachers need to identify and 
understand the important factors in 
the group processes by which school 
life is maintained and to develop the 
skills necessary to contribute to these 
group processes in such a way as to 
improve the morale and the produc- 
tiveness of groups and individuals in 
group situations. 

3. Teachers need to identify some of 
the more important values held by 
children and to deveolp facility in 
methods of helping children to clarify 
and to reconstruct those values. 

4. Teachers need to identify strengths 
and weaknesses in the thinking proc- 
esses and to develop competence in 
helping children to improve thinking 
that goes on at least in school life.® 


*Op Cit. 
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These latter three analyses of teach- 
ing competencies have attempted to 
relate to known facts about the learn- 
ing process, to the goals of the Ameri- 
can people for the education of their 
children and to the peculiar cultural 
needs of present day society. The con- 
cept of teaching evidenced on paper in 
the Second Printed Report appears to 
be that of tell, read, write, test, give 
grades. One cannot even include grad- 
ing or correcting in this list. This 
statement will certainly cause protests, 
but no other definitions are given and 
these are the terms in which teaching 
time is analyzed with and without 
aides. No research carried out under 
these assumptions can be considered 
applicable to school situations other 
than the one in which it was carried 
out. 


Other Aspects of Research 


Let us look beyond basic assump- 
tions to other aspects of research pro- 
cedure. If this project is research, it 
should be controlled in such a way 
that it can be repeated elsewhere. The 
directors and the cooperating staff 
members of the Bay City, Michigan, 
study apparently used practical experi- 
ence to great advantage in selecting 
aides, for as individuals those in Bay 
City have been very satisfactory. But 
there is no evidence as to how they 
detected “‘mental stability,” one of the 
criteria. 

The Bay City results of the study 
of the work week of teachers are puz- 
zling. They show an average work 
week including weekends for all teach- 
ers of 41 hours and 40 minutes, includ- 
ing curriculum development, credit 
courses and community services. This 
is about the work week of labor and 
clerical groups and falls far short of 
that spent by some professional groups. 
The Yale-Fairfield Study showed a five- 
day average work week of 39 hours, 
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28 minutes, but did not include week- 
ends or credit courses so that the two 
figures are not comparable. These 
work-week data raise two questions: 
(1) Can this figure be taken as repre- 
sentative of the work week of elemen- 
tary teachers the country over? (2) 
Are teachers really overburdened in 
comparison to other workers or are 
hidden morale factors operating? Both 
of these questions need serious con- 
sideration and research analysis, for 
they have large implications for teacher 
recruitment, retention, load, and salary, 
as well as for the basic question of how 
teachers can best utilize their teacher 
competencies. 

E. W. Dolch, veteran researcher, 
gives some practical advice as to pit- 
falls common in school research.’ He 
says “Compare ‘equal teachers’ working 
equally hard.” In the data presented 
in this study the time allocations of 
teachers with aides were compared 
after one year to those of the entire 
group of teachers. But the initial 
teachers chosen to work with aides 
were, by definition, “dynamic,” “in- 
terested in new and promising ideas.” 
These two groups cannot be scientifi- 
cally compared. 

Dolch says, “Compare pupils of equal 
natural ability and equal home in- 
fluences.” In the second year of the 
study an attempt was made to set up 
control classrooms of the same size and 
of 30 for all grades except kinder- 
garten. The staff attempted to equate 
I.Q.’s, but presented no data to sub- 
stantiate an inference that home in- 
fluences, socio-economic status, or ethnic 
backgrounds were indeed comparable. 
These control classrooms were dropped 
after one year so that there is now no 
control situation for evaluation of 
academic accomplishment of pupils. 


"E. W. Dolch, “School Research in Read- 
ing,” Elementary English, XXXIII (February, 
1956), p. 76-80. 


Claims for the success of the study 
are based partly upon academic testing. 
“Beware of misleading averages,” says 
Dolch. But these results are presented 
only in averages. The fourteen control 
rooms, seven with large enrollments 
and seven with 30 pupils, are lumped 
into one average gain figure, 6.9 months, 
while the seven experimental rooms 
had an average gain of 7.3 months. 
These averages tell us nothing. One 
easy way to raise an average is to push 
up the upper end of the class. Did the 
aides contribute this? No data. Dif- 
ferent tests were used at different grade 
levels, but details of this and the effect 
of a particular test at a given grade 
level are not analyzed. 

“Watch for unmeasured results,” is 
one more piece of advice from Dolch. 
The study presents no data on failure 
—these are concealed in the averages, 
no doubt. In the first grade visited by 
the writer in February, 1956, there were 
55 children. The teacher stated that 
15 of these children were “immature 
and probable failures.” The cost of a 
possible 27 per cent failure rate, both in 
human scars and in school dollars, 
ought to be investigated in a research 
study. Further, we need to know what 
happens to pupil-teacher relations, to 
pupil-pupil relations in a large class. 
What happens to initiative in a large 
class carefully controlled by two adults? 
No attempt has been made to date to 
measure these important by-products. 

Other research workers warn that 
premature publicity is deleterious to 
research. The Director of the Study 
has stated that the staff has “had noth- 
ing to do with the promotion of these 
articles, nor in the writing of them.” 
However, the Second Printed Report 
is more of a propaganda document 
than a report of research, and is in 
itself an invitation to wide publicity. 
Careful statements like “no final con- 
clusions can be drawn” (p. 12) do not 
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outweigh unsupported generalities like 
“The fact that Cooperating Teachers 
in the experimental rooms were freed 
from many of their lesser important 
time-consuming tasks enabled these 
teachers to incorporate many enrich- 
ments, to spend more time with indi- 
vidual pupils, to improve classroom 
methods, and to provide more pupil 
participation.” (p. 15) 

In summarizing this discussion of 
research, I feel that the activities car- 
ried out under the aegis of the “Co- 
operative Study for the Better Utiliza- 
tion of Teacher Competencies” bear a 
closer resemblance to the every-day 
experimentation of a working school 
system than they do either to action 
research or to scientific research. I 
have tried to document this judgment 
in some detail because of a strong feel- 
ing that it is professionally unethical 
to use the prestige of “research” to 
promote an idea, a set of activities that 
are not, in reality, research-supported. 

The staff of this project considers 
it a success because they have demon- 
strated, pragmatically, over a three year 
period that an experienced teacher and 
an aide can work harmoniously and 
effectively in one classroom. This fact, 
however, did not need proving. For 
many years, all over the country, thou- 
sands of “observers,” “participators,” 
and student teachers have worked com- 
parably with experienced teachers. We 
think and hope that they have enriched 
learning experiences for boys and girls 
and have released teacher competen- 
cies. But we still need investigations 
to ascertain the nature of their con- 
tributions and the relationship of this 
aid to the total goals of education. The 
profession is today experimenting with 
increased use of parents and other lay 
people to enrich learning experiences. 
The teacher aide idea per se has much 
to recommend it. 
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The Teacher and The Individual 


The concept of teacher aides as a 
justification for large classes, is, how- 
ever, a very real threat to the welfare 
of children, in my estimation. I have 
tried to look at the question objec- 
tively. But the basic tenets of democ- 
racy emphasize the maximum develop- 
ment of the individual and I cannot 
see a realistic approach to the attain- 
ment of this ideal in any environment 
where the individual is lost in the mass 
(and I consider a class of 45 a “mass’”’). 
We are nationally concerned about the 
restlessness of a mobile population, 
about the high rates of divorce, about 
the heavy incidence of mental illnesses. 
Children need a chance, under the 
most skilled guidance, to develop a 
feeling of self, to try out and evaluate 
differing patterns of relationships to 
other children and to adults. They 
need opportunities to tackle problems 
of importance, to make choices, to 
make mistakes, to evaluate the results 
of choices, to try again. There is no 
room for such diversity of behavior 
in large groups. 

In my visit to Bay City, I thought I 
saw evidence of the fact that the indi- 
vidual contacts between child and 
adult were usually with the aide. 
Several of the aides and one principal 
confirmed this opinion. A member of 
the staff, however, said that in his 
estimation the reverse was as often true. 
This difference of opinion, based on 
unorganized and, in my case, limited 
experience, is the kind of concept that 
ought to be turned into an assump- 
tion and verified or refuted on the 
basis of organized evidence. No aspect 
of the professional teacher’s work re- 
quires greater skill than that of diag- 
nosing learning blocks and creating 
learning situations that may be more 
favorable than the one in which little 
or no learning took place. The blocks 
may be physical, emotional, or en- 
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vironmental. Perhaps one concrete il- 
lustration may make this point clear. 
In one class, one small boy could spell 
none of the assigned spelling words. 
The aide worked diligently with him 
all week and by Friday they together 
produced a “100” in spelling. Everybody 
felt good. The next week the boy 
could neither read nor spell any of the 
words of the previous week. This is 
admittedly a serious learning problem, 
although not an unusual one. To me, 
it illustrates the point that it takes 
as high professional skill to work with 
individuals as it does to work with 
groups. 


The Speedup Technique 


Conceivably, an aide might be used 
to free the teacher for more creative 
approaches to teaching, but the aide 
can also be used to produce a speed-up 
in the number of groups a_ teacher 
can teach. For instance, an eighth 
grade teacher can take on two seventh 
grade classes in literature while the 
aide pronounces spelling or herds her 
group to industrial arts or physical 
education. (It may be coincidental or 
it may be significant that the same 
lower Michigan region in which the 
platoon system hung on so long is the 
same region which is linking the 
teacher aide idea exclusively with large 
classes.) Again, let us have data 
whether teachers’ competencies are 
freed or are platoonized. The forth- 
coming study in secondary education 
should be enlightening here. 

Teachers trying to prepare learning 
materials for individuals, teachers study- 
ing individual and group patterns of 
behavior, teachers attempting to main- 
tain close relationships with the home 
and the community desperately need 
clerical—nay, stenographic help. One 
could wish that the Bay City project 
had compared this form of aid with 
that in the broader pattern. 


The study does not claim that the 
use of aides is a financial saving. It may 
simply be pointed out that the salaries 
of two aides, approximately, would hire 
a “qualified” teacher and the overflow 
from two large classrooms would con- 
stitute a pupil group of ordinary size. 
The financial cost of pupil failure is 
a separate question for which no data 
are available. 


Summary 


The basic criterion by which any 
school policy or practice, established or 
new, can be judged is its effect upon 
the welfare of children. This study 
under consideration has focused upon 
children only to the extent of using 
varying group tests of academic skills. 
This limited concept of satisfactory 
learning will not satisfy either the pro- 
fession or those of the general public 
who have gone to the trouble of stating 
their aims for all-round individual de- 
velopment, for moral values, for criti- 
cal thinking or for aesthetic develop- 
ment. It still remains an open question 
as to what modifications in school pat- 
terns will most effectively help teachers 
to attain their high professional goals 
for improved learning experiences for 
children. 


While the emergency demand for 
teachers will continue during the years 
ahead, there is no need currently to 
press the panic button to the extent of 
instituting a teacher aide program in 
New Jersey. 


Ascetr H. Fury, 

Assistant Commissioner 

N. J. State Department of 
Education 

March, 1956 

















The Bay City Experiment . . . 
As Seen By a School Administrator 


G. E. RAST 


Superintendent of Schools 
Westport, Connecticut 


CHOOLS, by the nature of their 
S task, are inclined toward conserva- 
tism. Their traditional work of trans- 
mitting from generation to generation 
the culture, knowledge, and skills of 
the past seems to encourage a conserva- 
tive position in goals, content, and or- 
ganization. No wonder, then, that the 
research of Paul Mort in adaptability 
reveals that 100 years are needed to 
carry a new idea from the point of 
conception to the stage of general 
adoption. 

The present crises of burgeoning en- 
rollments, increasing tax rates, teacher 
and building shortages, raise the ques- 
tion of whether schools can_ wisely 
maintain their traditional conservatism 
and resistance to change. Possibly the 
day is gone when the schools can agree 
with Randolph of Roanoke when he 
cried out in Congress: “I have found 
the philosopher’s stone! It is_ this: 
Never, without the greatest provoca- 
tion, to disturb a thing at rest.” 

Powerful factors at work throughout 
the country will not allow the schools 
to be at rest. Bulletin #2 of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, en- 
titled Teachers for Tomorrow de- 
scribes in detail the force of these 
factors. A telling paragraph states: 

“In order to provide for replace- 
ments, expansion and the maintenance 
of present pupil-teacher ratios, the 
schools of the nation must find 16 new 


teachers between now and 1965 for 
every 10 teachers now on the job. This 
is the equivalent of replacing all the 
teachers we now have and finding 60 
per cent in addition—all within 10 
years.” 

The general manpower shortage, 
particularly in fields requiring college 
training, makes uncertain the hope 
that by strenuous recruitment only 
will the teacher shortage be allayed. 
The problems of the day require ini- 
tiative, inventiveness and the courage 
to experiment with new methods of 
staffing the schools. 

The Bay City teacher aide plan is 
such an experiment. The present re- 
port reveals one observer’s reaction to 
it following two days of visitation dur- 
ing which children, teachers, aides, and 
administrators were interviewed and 
classes with teacher aides were ob- 
served. The report represents the point 
of view of an administrator. Its state- 
ments are not to be construed as con- 
clusions or as evaluations since the ex- 
periment is now in its fourth year and 
has another year to operate before any 
fairly valid conclusions can be drawn. 

The report is organized into three 
sections. The first deals with the im- 
pact of the teacher aide plan on five 
basic concerns of administration, the 
second with some of the complex prob- 
lems which might be anticipated, and 
the third with some of the implica- 
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tions the plan has for the improvement 
of education generally. 


Administrative Considerations 


There are five basic concerns of ad- 
ministration against which the opera- 
tion of the teacher aide plan can be 
weighed. They are educational pro- 
gram, finance, buildings, personnel, and 
community relations. 


Educational Program 


Changes in an educational program 
or in arrangements which affect the 
program may well be detrimental to 
its quality unless they are evaluated in 
the light of the conditions which are 
essential for quality. Good learning 
situations in schools go on if the fol- 
lowing conditions are found: 


1. A worthy goal is established for 
the group and for individuals— 
the goal is likely to be more ef- 
fective if pupil-teacher planning 
is involved. 

2. The materials, content, experience 

for accomplishment of the goal 

are in evidence. 

An orderliness exists in the learn- 

ing situation and in the stages of 

experience leading to the accom- 
plishment of the goal. 

4. The pupils have strong motiva- 
tions in the direction of the 
learning experience. 

5. Feeling of belonging, or recog- 
nition, of creativeness and of 
growth are in evidence. 

6. Pupil interest and attention are 
high and continuous. 

7. The activities are varied to meet 
individual interests and abilities. 

8. Pupils and teachers evaluate their 
progress toward an attainment of 
their goals, 


“ 


These conditions of learning were 
kept in mind while observing the Bay 
City classes. They were present to a 


noticeable degree. Because of the 
large classes, the way by which the 
goal of good classroom citizenship was 
being achieved, received the observer's 
close attention. The pupils in all 
groups appeared to be in accord with 
the regulations necesary for orderly 
group life and complied voluntarily or 
habitually with them. Evidence that 
pupils were positively aware of the 
goals of their work was found, par- 
ticularly in a third and a first grade 
room. 

The materials, content, and experi- 
ence could be described as that quite 
prevalent in most schools. Audio-visual 
materials could be used more exten- 
sively as effective teaching aids with 


large groups. 

The extent to which orderliness in 
the youngsters’ learning experience ob- 
tained could not be ascertained during 
the brief period of observation. How- 
ever, the care and attention given this 
condition by the elementary supervisor 
and the extent to which grouping is 
practiced in the classrooms were in- 
dications of orderliness. 


Motivation is frequently an indivi- 
dual matter and consequently becomes 
an important factor in relation to class 
size. Although the cooperating teach- 
ers apparently were making effective 
use of their aides in the motivation of 
individuals and groups, no positive as- 
sertion can be made concerning the 
relative merit of the teacher aide or- 
ganization as opposed to the single- 
teacher, small class arrangement. An 
interesting study in motivation could 
be initiated in Bay City for the pur- 
pose of finding answers to this prob- 
lem. 

A teacher working with an aide can 
give pupils feelings of belonging, of 
recognition, and of creativeness, if the 
teacher and aide make a common ob- 
jective of doing so. The presence of 
this objective was most apparent in 
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one room and was particularly notice- 
able in the manner in which an aide 
and teacher were meeting the problem 
of an isolate pupil. In other rooms, 
where the objective was lacking, the 
aide plan does little to provide this 
condition of learning. 

Pupil interest and attention were re- 
markably high in all rooms visited. 
The reason for this condition is pos- 
sibly found in the careful planning of 
the day’s activities by teacher and aide 
for each group of children. Interest 
was also heightened by the special 
abilities of the aides in such activities 
as ceramics, music, and art — abilities 
which supplemented those of the co- 
operating teacher. 

Whether the aide program with 
large classes can meet the varying in- 
dividual needs, interests and abilities 
of 45 to 50 pupils in one classroom is 
a question of importance in relation to 
class size. The grouping in the class- 
room was too large in most cases for 
effective individualization of the learn- 
ing experiences, yet, where the aide 
was used effectively, the conditions 
were comparable to those frequently 
observed in classrooms of 30 pupils. 
How seriously large-group association 
tends to induce extreme conformity 
and to stifle individuality and oppor- 
tunity for the realization of the un- 
usual interests and goals of some chil- 
dren could not be ascertained. This 
question is suggested as worthy of in- 
tensive study. 


Close parent-school relationships are 
important to pupil development. No 
evidence was gathered on the extent to 
which parents and staff coordinate their 
efforts to help children. Responsibility 
for maintaining parent relationships 
might become extremely burdensome 
with classes of 45 to 50 children. Could 
the aide assist the teacher with this 
task? Unfortunately no evidence was 
sought on the question of parent-staff 
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relationships, a gap which may be filled 
by the reports of other observers. 

The Bay City program has incor- 
porated the condition of evaluation 
and measurement of educational re- 
sults as an important part of its plan. 
The results of evaluation are reported 
in the “Second Printed Report” of 
1955, and will not be repeated here. 
The fact that parents, pupils, and staff 
are involved in evaluation procedures 
is particularly significant. 

The reason why the conditions of 
good learning were being met so well 
rests, no doubt, with the superior com- 
petency of the cooperating teachers 
and with the excellence of the service 
provided by the aides. Possibly the 
conclusion is valid that capable teach- 
ers seek to provide good conditions of 
learning regardless of size of class and 
that, given the assistance of a capable 
aide, a competent teacher is very suc- 
cessful in achieving these conditions 
even with a large class. It is also likely 
to be true that a teacher unable to 
establish good learning conditions in 
a small group would flounder quite 
hopelessly, even with an aide, in work- 
ing with a large class. 


Finance 


Communities, with recurring large 
annual increases in school enrollment, 
are meeting the cost for additional 
teachers in varying ways. A few are 
assuming without complaint the ad- 
ditional tax burden involved in main- 
taining the customary pupil-teacher 
ratio. Many others are adding some, 
but not enough, staff members to main- 
tain the ratio. A goodly number, how- 
ever, are allowing class size to increase 
to 50 or 60 without any change in the 
number or nature of the staff services, 
and with unfortunate affects on the 
quality of educational experience. 

The fact must be faced that the mind 
of a mathematical wizard is hardly 
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needed to compute that, starting with 
a pupil-teacher ratio of 30:1; each in- 
crease of five pupils in the ratio repre- 
sents an approximate 16%5 per cent de- 
crease in the number of staff members 
required. Unless the community is ful- 
ly aware of the undesirable education- 
al consequence of a simple increase in 
the ratio, the pressure to raise class 
size will mount and the purely mathe- 
matical and financial reasons for 
change in the ratio are likely to pre- 
vail. 

Another unpleasant fact to face is 
the difficulty of securing continued 
community support for quality in edu- 
cation when the financial burden en- 
tailed becomes increasingly heavy. 
Then too, where wealth is lacking and 
state aid is meager, the likelihod of 
classes of a desirable size is extremely 
nebulous. 

The facts mentioned in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs are real since they 
exist and operate in many comuni- 
ties today. In view of what is known 
of impending increases in enrollment, 
forgetting for the moment the teacher 
shortage and its impact on quality, 
they may appear as stark reality in an 
ever-increasing number of communities. 


The answer to the problem of large 
classes in many communities does not 
lie in an ostrich-like, head-in-the-sand 
technique which proclaims the virtue 
of 25 pupils per teacher when actual 
class size in the community averages 
35 or 40. It lies rather in experimenta- 
tion for the better utilization of staff 
in spreading as widely as possible the 
influence and skill of the competent 
teacher through new concepts of staff- 
ing. The apparent educational ad- 
vantages of doing so were mentioned 
previously. The financial advantage 
follows from the employment of an 
aide at a salary lower than that of a 
teacher. A word of caution—any effort 
to meet the community’s problem of 


school support through teacher aides 
or some other method of staff organ- 
ization and _ utilization should be 
adopted only after careful considera- 
tion of its relative educational value. 
If only financial advantage is consid- 
ered, at the expense of educational 
value, the consequences for education 
may be most undesirable. 


Buildings 

A new plan of staff utilization has 
some definite implications concerning 
school building facilities. Certainly if 
class size is increased with the use of 
teacher aides to 45 or 50 pupils, the 
size of the classroom should be larger. 
In Bay City the 50 children-in one 
third grade classroom of the usual size, 
approximately 750 square feet, said 
spontaneously that they did not feel 
crowded. But another classroom with 
a group of 50, with approximately 950 
square feet of instructional area, was 
obviously much more satisfactory for 
the conduct of the aide plan. 

Also to be remembered is the de- 
sirability of a work center for the aide. 
Although provided by a second desk 
or a table in the classroom in Bay City, 
the provision of a small room off the 
classroom for the aide was mentioned 
by teachers and aides as worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Each classroom should be equipped 
for darkening so that audio-visual aids 
may be used. Movable bookcases and 
counters are desirable in order that 
alcoves for library and other purposes 
are provided. Movable desks and chairs 
are extremely helpful in the conduct 
of the aide plan. Although not a part 
of the building, the presence of a wide 
assortment of instructional and recrea- 
tional materials in the form of art 
supplies, puzzles, and games is im- 
portant. The Bay City teachers and 
aides have been successful in preparing 
or providing much material of this 


type. 
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Staffing 


The key to sound and valuable learn- 
ing experience is found in the instruc- 
tional staff. This is true regardless of 
whether the single teacher or the teach- 
er aides classroom is provided. The 
impression received in observing the 
Bay City program was that its success 
was attributable largely to the excellent 
staffing of both the cooperating teach- 
er’s and the aides’ positions. Both types 
of positions were filled with definite 
qualities in mind. 

The cooperating teachers evidenced 
exceptional ability in planning, in or- 
ganization of pupils and materials, in 
recognition of how the aide could best 
contribute to the classroom activities, 
in sensitivity to individual and group 
needs and feelings, in friendly and ap- 
preciative relationship with the aides, 
in willingness to take the role of lead- 
ership in the classroom yet share re- 
sponsibility with the aide in some 
phases of the work, and in their un- 
derstanding of themselves, the aide, 
and the children. The cooperating 
teachers were unanimously enthusiastic 
about the aide program and the op- 
portunity it gave them to concentrate 
on educational matters. 

The aides were also carefully selected 
according to qualities considered neces- 
sary. They showed a willingness to 
work as helpers to the teachers and 
under the teachers’ direction. They 
supplemented the general competency 
of the teachers in activities in which 
the teacher was not particularly skilled, 
like art, ceramics, music, and recrea- 
tion. The sometimes served as the 
adult in the school to whom individual 
children relate well—and the coopera- 
ting teachers accepted the situation with 
an understanding of how certain per- 
sonalities attract each other. They all 
seemed 40 possess a deep attraction to 
children and a warm, though not sen- 
timental, relationship to them. They 


obviously enjoyed their work, and six 
of the eight original aides in the Bay 
City program are taking courses in 
order to become certified as teachers. 


Teachers and aides were matched 
carefully to avoid personality conflicts. 
There was evidence that the two per- 
sons working in one room had feelings 
of mutual respect and confidence. 


An important aspect of the staffing 
arrangement is the continued in-serv- 
ice training program conducted by the 
elementary supervisor. The aides ex- 
pressed a genuine appreciation of the 
help received through the program 
and stated that, without it, their suc- 
cess would have been hampered great- 
ly. 

The aides evidently undertook their 
work from the very beginning with a 
clear understanding and acceptance of 
their roles as helpers and not as in- 
structors. The cooperating teachers, 
on the other hand, appreciated how 
important the help of the aides would 
be to them. 


Community 


Not much opportunity was avail- 
able to meet parents or others in the 
community to secure community re- 
actions to the program. The only evid- 
ence of community confidence came 
from the fact that a recent superficial 
and somewhat unfavorable reporting 
of the Bay City plan in a nationally 
distributed magazine did not result in 
any queries, concern, or criticism of the 
plan among Bay City residents. 

Incidentally, the article was regarded 
most unfavorably by staff members, 
not because it was somewhat critical, 
but rather because of the superficial 
and cursory observation on which it 
was based. 


Possible Problems 


The teacher aide plan is operating 
in Bay City with good effect. Due to 
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statutory tax limitation a ceiling exists 
for current expenditures which neces- 
sarily imposes a condition requiring 
large classes. Enrollments in several 
buildings in excess of capacity also in- 
duce large classes. The aide plan 
apparently is having success in main- 
taining the quality of education in 
spite of the handicap of large classes. 


But there are problems, which, if 
unresolved, would interfere with the 
successful operation of the plan else- 
where. The following are some which 
suggested themselves during observa- 
tion of the plan: 


1. Is it possible to meet in most 
cases the requirement that teach- 
ers and aides be in accord with 
the plan and possess the personal 
and professional qualities pre- 
scribed and found in Bay City? 


2. Can assurance be given that the 
teacher will be able to provide 
the conditions for good learning 
even though the class size is 
large? 

3. How can first prominence be giv- 
en to the quality of instruction 
rather than to a reduction in 
school costs? 

4. Is it usually possible for an aide 
and a teacher to be so matched 
that they become a _ smoothly 
functioning team with the edu- 
cational development of the chil- 
dren as their main and predomin- 
ant goal? 

5. Will the aide be content for any 
length of time to serve as a help- 
er to the teacher at a relatively 
low salary? 

6. Does the plan breed a conflict of 
loyalty between the teacher and 
the aide in some children? 


7. Is it possible for two people to 
work in the same classroom with 
one as the leader who delegates 
responsibility to the other? 


Observation indicates that through 
careful planning these problems have 
been met very well in Bay City. Any 
other school system interested in a 
teacher aide plan may find that anti- 
cipating these and other problems 
would be advisable. 


Implications for Education 
Generally 


The conclusion that class size is a 
critical point in American education 
and that the quality of education will 
decline unless experiments like the 
Bay City plan are introduced and care- 
fully evaluated, seems inescapable. ‘The 
Bay City plan contains some interest- 
ing implications for further experi- 
mentation. 

This plan is only one of many which 
may be conceived. There are several 
variations in experimental operation 
throughout the country at the present 
time. Fairfield, Connecticut, and 
Salinas, California, have plans under 
way which may spark inventiveness in 
other school systems. Another impli- 
cation is found in the possibility that, 
in the future, members of a school 
staff will be doing tasks more closely 
related to their special abilities. ‘The 
guidance field is already an example 
of such specialization. Future research 
may indicate that one individual can- 
not hope to master all the complexities 
now present in the teacher’s task and 
that help must come to the teacher 
through people who provide special- 
ized services. The aides are an example 
of such services. 

Industry is depending increasingly 
on teams of two and three people to 
work through complex and difficult 
tasks. A lone mind does not always get 
the same degree of motivation and 
stimulation which results from a meet- 
ing of two or several minds. Peaching 
is certainly a complex task when it 
aims to develop each individual’s po- 
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tential. Two minds working at the task 
may provide a stimulation which the 
teacher working alone would never get. 


The teacher aide plan appears to 
tap another group of the population 
for teaching service. Once a person has 
felt the satisfactions of helping young 
people grow, the desire to attain these 
satisfactions by moving from an aide 
service to teaching service seems to be- 
come strong. In Bay City, three-fourths 
of the eight original aides are now 
working toward teaching certificates. 

The teacher aide program may move 
teaching more rapidly toward profes- 
sional status. A visit to Bay City dis- 
abuses one of the opinion that the 
aide plan will lower professional 
standards. The high professional skill 
of the cooperating teachers becomes 
more obvious under the aide plan. The 
desire of aides to become teachers em- 


Elementary classes [Bay City, Michi- 
gan] numbering 45-52 with a teacher 
plus an aide, have made greater aca- 
demic progress than classes of 30 under 
an equally good teacher but no aide. 


Teachers for Tomorrow 

Fund for the Advancement of 
Education 

Bulletin No. 2, November, 1955 


One good teacher, with a couple of 
aides, can learn how to take care of 
200 or 300 pupils—and improve the 
[quality of] instruction. This makes it 
profitable as well as easy to raise sala- 
ries greatly in order to attract and hold 
good teachers. 
WILLIAM Benton, Publisher 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
New York Times Magazine 
April 1, 1956 
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phasizes the worth and value of teach- 
ing service. The chances of profes- 
sional recognition appear greatly en- 
hanced in the aide plan over the con- 
dition becoming increasingly prevalent 
in which a good teacher’s abilities are 
nullified by large classes with no com- 
pensating changes in staff utilization. 

The schools of America are facing 
a crisis which makes futile any depend- 
ence on  Randolph’s philosopher's 
stone. Conditions are such that the 
schools will not be allowed to stay at 
rest. The task ahead of all interested 
in strong and vital education is to stir 
minds to this challenge of inventive- 
ness and to learn from those bold 
enough to experiment. Hesistancy to 
“disturb a thing at rest” may possibly 
invite the “greatest provocation” to 
disturb, to distress and to harm what 
is known and practiced as good edu- 
cation. 


Our ideal is expressed by the cliche: 
“Mark Hopkins on one end of the log, 
and the student on the other.’ In 
stating this position we seldom ask 
about the qualifications of a Mark 
Hopkins or of the student. 
ALVIN C. Euricu, Vice President 
Fund for the Advancement of 
Education 
Address presented at the 11th 
National Conference on High- 
er Education 


We owe a great debt to Mr. Eurich. 
He seems to me to have suggested as 
a substitute for a cliche of the past a 
cliche of the future. American educa- 
tion will consist of a professor at one 
end of the coaxial cable and 5,000 
students at the other. This is an elec- 
trifying and even a shocking idea. 

Warner G. Rice, Chairman 

Dep’t of English Language 

and Literature 
University of Michigan 











The Bay City Experiment . . . 
As Seen By a Child Psychologist 


JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 
Professor of Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


N FEBRUARY 28-29, 1956, I 
O visited five of the eight class- 
roms in Bay City, Michigan, using 
teacher aides. I spent a brief time in 
one kindergarten, one second grade, 
one third grade, and one fourth grade 
(from twenty to forty minutes in 
each). These brief visits were followed 
by a more intense period of observa- 
tion in one first grade: approximately 
a half-hour on the afternoon of the 
28th and the full morning—two and 
one half hours—the following day. 

A two-day visit is a short visit. I was 
not able to see all eight classrooms 
using teacher aides. Nor did I come 
away sure that I had seen typical day- 
by-day operation in the grades I visited. 
Each of us in teaching has our good 
spells and bad, our creative moments 
and very routine times; a brief look 
may catch us at any one of these. The 
two-day visit did provide ample time 
for hospitable hosts, both from the city 
schools and from the Cooperative 
Study for the Better Utilization of 
Teacher Competencies, to respond 
fully to all the questions I could think 
to ask. 

What I saw, of course, was condi- 
tioned by more than the time avail- 
able. My background, my interests, my 
own past experiences, and my values 
were probably even more potent deter- 
minants of what I noticed and re- 
corded. I went to observe the use of 


teacher aides in overcrowded class- 
rooms. I find that I came away with 
many more notes on the quality of the 
program for children in the five groups, 
than on the other two variables: teach- 
er aides, overcrowding. 


The Program for Children 


I recorded the following incidents 
and impressions: 

The afternoon session of the kinder- 
garten began with a formal roll-call 
by the teacher aide. . . . All the chil- 
dren then saluted the flag and pledged 
allegiance in unison, sang two verses 
of America and a greeting song. . 
The teacher then worked with the 
more than 40 five-year-olds on a di- 
rected lesson in reading, helping them 
to recognize individual letters and to 
learn how to write them. .. . To mo- 
tivate these five-year-olds the teacher 
asked: “We want to surprise your first 
grade teacher by showing her that we 
know how to write our names, don’t 
we?” And the kindergartners duly re- 
plied: “Yes.” . . . Pleased with the per- 
formance of the children in their read- 
ing lesson the teacher announced: “I’m 
going to have to sharpen my red pen- 
cil to give some stars.” 

A foreign-speaking boy was asked to 
count to ten to demonstrate his ability 
to speak English. When he finished 
the teacher said to the group: “Let’s 
all clap for X.” . . . The group then 
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counted to ten in German. The teach- 
er said, “Let’s all clap for ourselves.” 
. . . The aide, whispering to me her 
admiration for her teacher’s skill, said: 
“The children are really beginning to 
conform.” .. . 

The first grade group began its day 
with the pledge of allegiance, the 
Lord’s Prayer, one verse of America, a 
greeting song, and some poetry, all said 
in unison. This was followed by a 
“Show-and-Tell” time. These activities 
took less than ten minutes, 


With one exception, the teacher spent 
the entire morning working with small 
groups of children using the manual of 
her basic readers. At regular intervals 
she asked: “Will the children who are 
reading with Fran, [or Johnny or Mary 
or Sue], please come up?” At the time 
of the afternoon visit the teacher was 
engaged in this same kind of reading 
activity. ... When one child had been 
the first to recognize a word written on 
the board the teacher praised him by 
announcing to the group: “I’m going 
to write X’s name on the board with 
a star. He is such a good reader.” .. . 
In this first grade the teacher reports 
that between one-fourth and one-fifth 
of the children are regularly retained 
each year. . The exception noted to 
this reading activity was a pleasant 
half-hour of group dancing and sing- 
ing in the gym adjoining the first 
grade. 

The first grade is located in an un- 
derprivileged section of Bay City where 
poverty, broken homes, working moth- 
ers, and other threats to stable child- 
hood are common... . In this grade 
children who were not reading with 
the teacher in her reading group copied 
sentences from the board, crayoned, 
read from the many supplementary 
readers available, played quiet word 
games with each other, or cut green 
crepe paper which they pasted on pie 
plates to make St. Patrick’s Day hats. 
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The children were free to whisper to 
each other. When they completed their 
crayoning or copying they raised their 
hands or held their pictures aloft. The 
teacher at her reading group nodded 
her head as a signal that the youngsters 
could move to another activity. Often 
as many as four hands or pictures were 
in the air, silently waving. . . . In re- 
sponse to a question as to which 
youngster gave her the greatest con- 
cern, the first-grade teacher described 
one boy who reportedly always gets up 
from his seat and always waves his 
hand to get attention. 


In the second-grade group children 
had an unsupervised recess period on 
the school yard, followed by a brief 
time for putting heads on the desks 
for rest. This was followed by an art 
lesson. The teacher drew a circle on 
the blackboard and asked the children 
to copy it. The children were urged 
to make a big circle and to leave a 
good margin between the circle and 
the four edges of their drawing papers. 
... At the time of the visit a substitute 
teacher was in charge of the third 
grade. The substitute was working 
with small groups of children, follow- 
ing the manual of the basic readers. 
One group finished its reading quickly. 
The substitute explained that they 
must stop at that point. “We are up 
to page xx and that is as far as your 
teacher wants us to go today.” ... The 
aide in this room moved from table 
to table helping children, not in the 
reading group, with their seat work. 
She said “shush” to one child whom 
she thought was whispering too loudly; 
“Show what good manners you have” 
to a group of three whispering togeth- 
er at a table; and to a child alone at 
his desk staring into space: “Let me 
see your spelling papers, please. There 
are two more pages you _ haven't 
touched yet. Pages 61 and 62. Don’t 
sit there and dream.” 
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From time to time the aide wrote 
a child’s name on the blackboard. She 
explained later to me that these were 
the children whispering too loudly or 
moving about too much. She reported 
that the children do not like to have 
their names written on the board. 
When a child’s behavior improves, his 
name is erased. 

At the time of the visit the fourth 
grade teacher was teaching her class as 
a whole from a list of words on the 
blackboard. (“Show me two conson- 
ants that come together to make a 
blend” . . . “Show me a word that 
means departing.”) . . . A quiet re- 
strained atmosphere characterized all 
groups. Not one instance of aggressive 
or hostile behavior was observed among 
the more than two hundred children 
watched during the two-day period. . . . 
In all groups some children were ob- 
served staring into space, picking their 
noses, plucking their dresses or playing 
with their hair, fiddling with pencils, 
etc. ... One girl in first grade who had 
taken approximately thirty-five minutes 
to copy three sentences from the black- 
board finished her fourth sentence in 
less than a minute after a neighbor whis- 
pered an invitation to play a word 
game... . This child at first shook her 
head to decline the invitation, point- 
ing to her unfinished sentence. Then, 
changing her mind and rapidly com- 
pleting her work, she soundlessly 
framed the word “hey” with her lips. 
Her friend had turned her back and 
could not see the belated acceptance. 
After several silent “hey’s” the girl 
returned to plucking her dress. 

Only one instance was observed in 
which an adult was hostile to a child. 
In one class a youngster left his seat 
to approach the aide. His teacher 
yelled across the room: “Larry, you get 
back to your seat and do your own 
work. Mrs. (teacher aide) is not your 
tutor. You stay out two months and 
then think we are going to do all your 


work.” . . . Later this same boy took 
his milk bottle when he was not sup- 
posed to. The teacher spoke loudly: 
“You don’t get your milk now. What's 
the matter with your ears? What time 
did you get to bed last night? You 
ought to get to bed earlier.” . . . When 
Larry moved too slowly to his seat he 
was told: “You get to your seat. I’m 
cross with you. You do your arithmetic 
or I'll send you to the principal’s of- 
fice.” This was accompanied by a slight 
shove and a light smack on Larry’s 
derriere. 

The teacher in one class mentioned 
the group’s “Unit on the Farm”; an- 
other teacher mentioned a “Unit on 
Africa.” But no evidence was observed 
in any room at the time of the visit 
of any first-hand experiencing, of any 
work projects or activities, or of any 
experiments conducted by children. 
When asked whether it would be pos- 
sible for her class of fifty-five first 
graders to take trips in the immediate 
neighborhood, the first grade teacher 
replied that she thought trips quite 
feasible but that she had never taken 
the children on any. There were no 
pets or animals in the kindergarten or 
in any of the primary grades visited. 
No charts were visible in any grades 
to indicate that community visitors 
had come to the classes, or that the 
youngsters had made discoveries in the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, etc. 

Three of the Bay City schools are 
new. They are modern in architectural 
style. They have large well-planned 
classrooms with such up-to-date fea- 
tures as movable furniture, bulletin 
boards, work tables, running water, 
sinks, etc. . . . The first, second and 
third grades, in particular, were cheer- 
ful-appearing rooms with plants, and 
displays of finger painting and crayon 
work by the children. . . . The teach- 
ers were all pleasant and cheerful to 
meet as adults. Despite their large 
classes they seemed to know facts about 
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the backgrounds of individual chil- 
dren. Larry, mentioned earlier, had 
recently been involved in a separation 
squabble between his mother and 
father. The boy reported to be so 
troublesome in first grade is known to 
have a confused home background. 


The Aides 


In addition to the above notes relat- 
ing to the quality of the program for 
children, I recorded the following im- 
pressions about the aides in these five 
classrooms: 

The aides in all the classrooms were 
busy people. They were never idle and 
never at a loss as to how to fill their 
time. 

There apparently is no pattern to 
the way the various aides work. Each 
room seemed to develop its own best 
procedures. In the kindergarten the 
aide called the roll; in first grade the 
aide checked attendance by observing 
the group. In third grade the aide 
was approached by a stream of chil- 
dren for help of various kinds; in 
fourth grade the aide worked on grad- 
ing papers apart from the group. 

Some of the aides were busy at times 
with impersonal background work: re- 
pairing a lamp shade, putting up room 
decorations, carrying the attendance 
record to the office, checking milk 
money, distributing piles of supple- 
mentary readers to the children’s tables, 
hanging a chart listing the vowels, re- 
turning corrected papers to individual 
children, etc. 

Some of the aides’ work was of a 
more personal “mothering” type: tying 
loose shoe laces, buttoning a girl's 
dress, fixing a hair ribbon, admiring 
a child’s crayoning, helping a child 
sharpen a pencil, helping a child to 
reach materials high on a shelf, etc. 

The aide in the first grade enriched 
the resources of the grade by playing 
the piano skillfully during the music 
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period, freeing the teacher to dance 
and to sing with the children. In the 
fourth grade the aide left the room to 
work individually with one over-age 
student. . . . In the third grade in par- 
ticular the aide spent much time 
checking the written work of indivi- 
dual youngsters and helping children 
who were blocked in individual read- 
ing by a word they did not know. .. . 
In the first grade the aide functioned 
most of the time as an assistant teach- 
er, working with flash cards and other 
devices with small reading groups. 


Although in all grades the aides 
were directly involved in both dis- 
cipline and teaching, the head teacher 
always carried the overall responsibil- 
ity for the group, initiated all move- 
ments, and was clearly regarded by the 
children as the head teacher. . . . The 
aides all appeared to have a pleasant 
relationship with the children. They 
were quiet and available. Not carry- 
ing the responsibility for the group as 
a whole, they gave the impression of 
being relatively relaxed and quite un- 
hurried. 


Several aides volunteered expres- 
sions of their enjoyment of their work, 
of pride in their supervising teacher, 
of appreciation of the work of class- 
room teachers in general . . . Several 
mentioned the attractiveness of work- 
ing conditions in school, as contrasted 
with other means of employment. 
Those who were mothers commented 
on the fact that they can enjoy lunch 
at home with their own children, can 
be at home before and after school 
hours, and can be at home on school 
holidays. They expressed the feeling 
that they were learning to understand 
their own children better through their 
jobs. 

Several aides evidenced loyalty to 
their school as a whole and interest 
in the total program. . . . There were 
indications that the total faculty ac- 
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cepts the aides and considers them 
contributing members of the staff... . 
With perhaps one exception the teach- 
ers observed seem to feel comfortable 
with aides in their rooms. 


Some Personal Reactions 

The 1955 Report of the Cooperative 
Study for the Better Utilization of 
Teacher Competences stresses that “the 
maintenance or improvement in the 
quality of education for boys and girls 
has been and always will be kept fore- 
most...” It lists as a tentative opin- 
ion based on the work so far that “the 
superior or master teacher can teach 
more pupils under the aide plan 
without any great increase in her total 
work load.” 

“Quality of education” and “master 
teacher” probably have as many defini- 
tions as there are parents and teachers. 
With my background and point of 
view I felt that I was observing the 
use of Aides only in what I would call 
traditional routinized classrooms. The 
program in these rooms seemed to me 
to stem almost entirely from the di- 
rections in the manuals of the basic 
readers. I was aware of almost nothing 
originating because of the develop- 
mental needs of children, or the fact 
that these youngsters are living in a 
changing democratic twentieth-century 
society, or from the fact that their par- 
ticular immediate neighborhoods 
create certain unique problems for 
them. 

My impression is that the particular 
teachers observed hold two achieve- 
ments as almost their sole standards of 
“quality” in education: 1) They want 
the children to learn to read; 2) They 
want the children to conform. My own 
goals for the early years of school in- 
clude helping children to learn to read 
but they also encompass much richer 
intellectual living, much better social 
living, much deeper emotional expres- 
sion, and more vigorous physical per- 


formance than I had the opportunity 
to see. 

Within the framework created by 
the concept of education in these class- 
rooms the aides seemed to me to be 
making a real contribution. Even 
when the goals of education appear 
quite severely limited it seemed clear 
that the more hands there are, the 
more listening ears, the more eyes, the 
more heads, the better. Family life, 
even with one child, goes easier when 
both mother and father participate. I 
can easily believe that classroom life, 
regardless of the goals held and re- 
gardless of the numbers enrolled, will 
also move better when more than one 
adult is on hand. 


Bay City’s ease in finding aides and 
the aides’ evident enjoyment of their 
work may encourage other cities to tap 
the new great reserve of educated wo- 
men in all of our communities. It 
would be interesting to see experi- 
mentation with the use of aides in 
other classrooms more committed to 
the development of intellectual under- 
standings and such capacities as critical 
thinking and problem solving, to skills 
in human relationships, to the en- 
couragement of such qualities as re- 
sponsibility, curiosity and wonder, to 
the building of mental health, and to 
the release of the creative powers of 
the individual. 

On the basis of my experiences with 
cooperative nursery schools and with 
parent participation in public schools 
I suspect that schools holding such 
goals will find aides as valuable as the 
five Bay City teachers seem to find 
them. But too little seemed to be 
going on in these areas in the Bay City 
groups to provide any evidence that 
can apply to schools holding these 
wider goals. 

Similarly, there is need for experi- 
mentation beyond that at Bay City to 
estimate the effect of overcrowding. 
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For the program for children as con- 
ceived in those five classrooms, over- 
crowding does not seem to present any 
major problem to the five teachers. But 
it is hard to see how the classrooms of 
these five teachers can provide leads to 
other teachers more committed to a 
concern for the whole child, or more 
concerned about the relationship be- 
tween education and the needs of our 
particular American society. 

Even within these Bay City class- 
rooms it would be interesting to see 
the experimentation pushed farther. 
I find myself wondering whether the 
two goals seemingly given such high 
priority could not be as well achieved 
in half-day sessions, or even more ex- 
perimentally, in half-hour sessions of 
reading lessons at school, comparable 
to private piano or dancing lessons. 


We feel that at this time the use of 
teacher aides requires further study 
and experimentation before it can be 
recommended as a means of meeting 
the shortage of teachers. 
White House Conference on 
Education 
Washington, D. C., 1955 


The teaching profession must and 
should give support to every type of 
sound experimentation designed to im- 
prove the quality of teaching services. 
However ... the giving way to untried 
and untested procedures and to the 
claims of quick and easy answers to 
difficult problems, under pressures of 
extravagant claims or abnormal circum- 
stances, is the simplest and surest way 
of defeating the progress of the past 
in efforts to make of teaching a real 
profession, the simplest and surest way 
of bringing about deterioration rather 
than elevation of the quality of teach- 
ing. 

T. M. STINNETT 

The Crucial Years, 1955 
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I wish at any event that more than 
eight teachers representing more di- 
verse approaches to education were 
included in the Bay City experimenta- 
tion. It is a little frightening to be 
asked: “What is Michigan doing?” or 
“What is Bay City doing?” when you 
know that the experimentation in- 
cludes only eight teachers; that these 
are not regarded as “master teachers” 
but simply as eight who have large 
classes; and that five of the eight, at 
least, pursue programs which may not 
represent the best dreams of American 
parents and educators. 

Any danger is lessened so long as this 
is viewed as experimentation; so long 
as the setting in which it is taking 
place is properly described; and so long 
as only those conclusions appropriate 
to this setting are drawn. 


A novel plan to make more effective 
use of the teachers already on hand. 
Boys and girls in classes with teacher 
aides are learning faster; and polls 
show teachers, pupils, and parents al- 
most unanimously approve the plan. 
ARTHUR D. Morse 
Collier's, Nov. 11, 1955 


With the proper use of sound films 
and the help of a teacher's aide, one 
well-qualified teacher could provide 
effective and individualized instruction 
for 80 or 90 students. 
Henry CHAUNCEY, President 
Educational Testing Service 
Annual Report to the Board of 
Trustees 
1954-55 


Keeping classes small by hiring poor 
teachers simply enables the teacher to 
communicate his mediocrity in an in- 
timate environment. 
CHARLES S. JOHNSON, President 
Fisk University 











The Bay City Experiment . . . 


As Seen By an Administrator of a 
Teacher Education Institution 


FRANCIS S. CHASE 
Chairman, Department of Education 
University of Chicago 


HE controversy which swirls around 

the Bay City experimentation with 
teacher aides is not explainable in 
terms of what is happening in Bay 
City. There is little there to support 
either the exaggerated hopes or the 
aggravated fears which the Ford Foun- 
dation supported project has aroused; 
one has to look elsewhere—perhaps 
within the teaching profession itself— 
for the source of the heat that has been 
generated. In Bay City itself during 
the fourth year of the experiment, 
eight carefully selected aides are assist- 
ing nine elementary school teachers 
with classes having enrollments from 
20 to 50 per cent above the prevailing 
class size. Some 58 other aides are em- 
ployed in 24 other school systems which 
are participating in the project. 


Background of This Report 


The observations set forth here are 
based on a reading of the reports pub- 
lished by Central Michigan College for 
the cooperating agencies, a two-day 
visit in the Bay City schools, and many 
years of close observation of teachers 
and teaching from the varied view- 
points of a teacher, principal of both 


elementary and high schools, executive 
secretary of a state teachers associa- 
tion, director of an editorial service to 
teachers’ magazines, investigator of 
factors affecting teacher satisfaction, 
university professor of education, and 
patron of the schools. In Bay City, the 
writer visited and observed classroom 
activities in all schools where aides are 
employed; interviewed the eight aides, 
the nine teachers whom they assist, 
the principals of the eight schools, 
many teachers without aides in the 
same schools, the elementary supervi- 
sor, and the superintendent of schools 
in Bay City; and conferred with the 
director, one other member of the 
Board of Control for the study, a study 
consultant, and a research associate. 


Formulation of Hypothesis 

Before visiting the Bay City schools, 
the writer formulated the following 
rough tentative hypothesis to be 
checked through observation and inter- 
viewing: “Success in the use of aides 
will be determined largely by the in- 
teraction of three factors: the com- 
petence of the teacher, the qualifica- 
tions of the aide, and the attitudes of 
the administration — including the 
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principal and the supervisor, as well 
as the superintendent.” At the end of 
the first day’s visitation the hypothesis 
was revised to place emphasis on the 
personality structure of the teacher. 
Broadly stated it was: “The effective 
use of a teacher aide is conditioned 
largely by the emotional maturity, feel- 
ing of security, and general competence 
of the teacher.” These hypotheses were 
rechecked through observation § the 
second day and through comparing ob- 
servations with a supervisor and a con- 
sultant who have visited frequently in 
the rooms where aides are employed 
and in other classrooms in the Bay City 
schools. 

The attention of the writer was not 
focused exclusively on checking the 
hypotheses set forth above; special ef- 
fort was also exerted to appraise the 
validity of certain claims made for, 
and fears expressed concerning, the 
teacher aide program. In addition, an 
attempt was made to explore opinions 
regarding certain possible extensions 
or modifications of the ‘‘aide” idea. 


The Writer’s Impressions 


As a result of the experiences in 
Bay City, the writer sees more clearly 
some of the problems involved in mak- 
ing better use of teaching talent; and 
believes he can perceive approaches 
that will contribute both to more ef- 
fective use of the highly qualified 
teachers now available and to useful 
employment in schools of manpower 
resources which our society is not now 
developing or using fully. Moreover, 
he thinks that the Bay City experi- 
ment opens an illuminating window on 
the teaching profession. 


One rather puzzling aspect of the 
Bay City experimentation is the air of 
extreme caution that surrounds the 
whole undertaking. The aides and the 
teachers with whom they work all em- 
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phasize the non-instructional charac- 
ter of the aides’ duties. “No presenta- 
tion of a lesson is ever made by the 
aide,” is a standard declaration. 

“Last year,” said one aide, “I was in 
the schools as a Ford scholar and was 
allowed to have responsibility for 
teaching a class. This year I am an 
aide so I am not allowed to teach.” 

Many of the teachers and most of the 
principals stress that employment of 
an aide is an emergency measure to be 
used only when shortages of classrooms 
or teachers make it necessary to in- 
crease class enrollments beyond the 
capacity of a teacher working alone. 
Some express preference for a teacher 
without an aide in classes with as many 
as 40 pupils. Only one of eight 
principals seems to favor an extension 
of the aide program. Only this one 
principal was willing to concede that 
better instruction might be provided 
for 300 pupils by six of the most effec- 
tive teachers available and six aides 
than by nine teachers without aides. 

An attitude of suspended judg- 
ment—almost painfully suspended in 
some cases—characterizes most of those 
associated with the project. Superin- 
tendent Paul Briggs wants to examine 
all of the evidence before committing 
himself to continued employment of 
aides beyond the present project. Ten 
teachers who have not had the assist- 
ance of aides, but who teach in schools 
where one or more aides are employed, 
were asked whether they would like 
to have aides. All said they would 
prefer smaller classes without aides; 
some said they would prefer to work 
alone, even with enrollments of 40 or 
more. 

It is evident that the aide program 
has not yet gained many firm adher- 
ents in Bay City. Further, there is 
little evidence of pride in pioneering 
a new procedure. On the contrary, one 
senses some feelings of apprehension. 
One wonders: Is there dread of guilt 
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by association with offenders against 
the mores of the academic community? 
Or fear of being found inadequate in 
the new role the teacher must assume 
when the classroom responsibilities are 
shared with another adult? Or, is it 
concern to protect teaching in its hard- 
ly won, and still meager, progress to- 
ward professional status? Some of each, 
perhaps; mixed in differing propor- 
tions in different individuals, with 
added ingredients here and there of 
pique at not being among those chosen 
to participate or caution in revealing 
one’s own opinions to a stranger with 
opinions unknown. 


Some Further Observations 


Observation in the rooms where 
aides were employed revealed certain 
common factors and many interesting 
variations. In all cases the teachers, 
with obvious relief, had assigned to the 
aides a wide range of clerical duties, 
such as keeping the attendance record, 
preparing library lists, collecting the 
milk money, and handling messages. 
Housekeeping duties, such as rearrang- 
ing desks, changing the bulletin board 
and other displays, and keeping the 
room tidy were also common. Appar- 
ently there was at least one instruc- 
tional activity in which all aides en- 
gaged, namely, helping pupils who had 
been absent to catch up with the class. 
Many aides were working also with in- 
dividuals who needed special attention 
or extra drill. The range of activities 
seemed to depend on the initiative and 
general competence of the aide and 
the extent to which the teacher was 
willing to make use of the aide’s abili- 
ties. 


Questioning of the aides and the 
teachers with whom they were work- 
ing revealed that the teachers who 
have aides think they are helpful; and 
each teacher appeared pleased with the 
particular aide assigned to her. The 


aides expressed enthusiasm for their 
work and saw it as having high value. 
Each of the aides gave the impression 
of also being quite happy with the 
teacher to whom she was assigned. 
While all of the teachers who have 
aides indicate that they certainly would 
want an aide if required to teach 
classes of forty or more pupils, some 
indicated they would prefer smaller 
classes without an aide; several, how- 
ever, expressed a definite preference for 
a large class with an aide over a small- 
er class without an aide. The teachers 
in the latter group appeared to this 
observer to be the ones who are mak- 
ing the most effective use of the aides. 


One teacher said: “I have never en- 
joyed teaching so much as during the 
three years that I have had an aide”; 
and she added: “It leaves my mind free 
to teach.” This teacher, and others of 
like mind, felt that the aides not only 
relieved them of time-consuming cler- 
ical tasks and gave them more time 
for instruction, but also allowed them 
to plan more effectively and to keep 
their attention focused more squarely 
on learning objectives. Some of these 
teachers seemed to derive an addition- 
al stimulation from having another 
adult in the room, and the type of 
teamwork that this made possible. 

The aides exhibited considerable 
competence and poise and seemed 
deeply interested in children, and in 
the work they were doing. Some of the 
aides seemed to the observer to be 
better qualified for teaching than many 
persons now employed as full-certified 
teachers. Several have had two years or 
more of college and considerable work 
in psychology and child development. 
In addition, several have had business 
experience which has broadened their 
outlook. It seemed to the writer that 
some of them deserve to be cast in the 
role of teaching assistants, rather than 
merely as teaching aides. That is to 
say, they appeared well qualified to 
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provide individual and small group 
instruction and drill under the direc- 
tion of the teacher; or, with guidance 
from the teacher, to make an effective 
presentation of a new unit of work to 
the class. 


A Fork in the Road 


With respect to plans for the future, 
the aides fall into two groups. The 
first group has become so interested in 
teaching as to choose teaching as a 
career. Members of the second group, 
either because of family obligations 
or personal inclinations, prefer to con- 
tinue as aides. They like working un- 
der the direction of a competent teach- 
er and the association with children; 
but they want to confine their work 
to the length of the school day and the 
school year; and do not want to put 
in long hours planning lessons, cor- 
recting papers, or increasing their pro- 
fessional preparation. 


Caution Prevails 


The principals in general are cauti- 
ous in their statements regarding the 
teacher aide program. Most seem to 
regard the use of aides as an emergency 
measure only. They would go back to 
smaller classes without aides if the 
classrooms and teachers were available. 
One principal, however, is beginning 
to see in the use of aides possibilities 
for improved instruction. This prin- 
cipal definitely would choose to oper- 
ate a school of 300 pupils with six 
teachers and six aides in preference to 
having nine teachers. She would select 
the six best qualified teachers available 
and supplement their services with the 
most competent people in the commun- 
ity who were willing to work as aides. 

The writer found no indication that 
the experimentation with aides has 
produced any substantial modifications 
in the teacher education programs or 


requirements of the sponsoring insti- 
tution, Central Michigan College; but 
he was not able to investigate this fully. 
No arrangement has yet been made to 
substitute extended experience as a 
teaching aide for the usual practice 
teaching requirement; and no inform- 
ation was available on any plans for 
using placement tests or other evalu- 
ative criteria to avoid the necessity for 
the experienced aides to take courses 
covering aspects of teaching in which 
they already may have developed high 
competence. 


No disposition to make exaggerated 
claims was exhibited by anyone con- 
nected with the project. On the con- 
trary, many were hesitant to express 
judgments lest they be interpreted as 
prejudging the case before the evid- 
ence is complete. Probing, however, 
revealed attitudes ranging from satis- 
faction to enthusiasm for the use of 
aides on the part of those who had 
intimate experience with, or extended 
opportunity to observe, the operations 
of the project. 


Variations in Use of Aides 


The procedures and learning ac- 
tivities in the rooms where aides were 
employed varied as widely as the per- 
sonalities of the teachers in charge. 
The range was from a rigid structur- 
ing of activities, with fixed rows of 
desks and highly formalized tasks, to 
highly flexible situations where a great 
deal of informality and freedom were 
encouraged. In one class there were 
three large work teams, grouped large- 
ly on the basis of reading ability, each 
group going about its tasks at its own 
rate. Considering the crowded condi- 
tions of the room, the groups were 
arranged with considerable skill. There 
was a great deal of self-motivated ac- 
tivity among these third grade pupils, 
but the behavior was directed toward 
clearly discernible objectives. Other 
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classes in which aides were employed 
were operating with equal informality 
and exhibiting ingenuity in grouping 
and adapting activities to varied learn- 
ing objectives. 

As the visiting continued, the im- 
pression grew that some teachers make 
limited use of the time and ability of 
an aide, while others not only make 
excellent use of the additional capa- 
bilities provided by the aide, but also 
are beginning to see possibilities in ex- 
tension of the idea. These teachers do 
not want to go back to teaching with- 
out the services of an aide; and some 
are even willing to entertain the no- 
tion of having as many as 100 pupils 
in a room, if three competent aides are 
provided. Some of these teachers are 
definitely intrigued by the idea of or- 
ganizing teams of teachers in such a 
way that specialized abilities of a num- 
ber of teachers and assistants can be 
put to optimum use. 


Closing Commentary 


Conversations with teachers in Bay 
City and elsewhere reveal no rush to 
get on the “‘teacher’s aide bandwagon.” 
Those who have aides appreciate them; 
although some of these would be 
willing to exchange the aide for a 
slight decrease in class enrollment. 
Most of those who have not used aides 
are not inclined either to seek or de- 
sire them; many appear quite unwill- 
ing to try them. The resistance to the 
idea among teachers and administra- 
tors appears deep-seated. 


After rechecking as carefully as pos- 
sible, this observer confirmed the hypo- 
thesis that the effective use of an aide 
depends largely on the teacher’s pro- 
fessional competence, emotional ma- 
turity, and administrative skill. Some 
teachers, either because of personal 
characteristics or the nature of their 
training and experience, probably 


work best unaided with relatively 
small groups of pupils. Other teach- 
ers find that the presence of an aide 
not only frees them from a consider- 
able burden of low-skill tasks, but also 
releases creative potential. The leader- 
ship of a team—even a_ two-person 
team—proves an exhilarating experi- 
ence to some. They begin to plan 
more systematically for the achieve- 
ment of objectives and the coordina- 
tion of activities; they are led to a clos- 
er evaluation of outcomes; they find 
satisfaction in the sense of growth 
which they experience as well as in ob- 
serving the developing competence of 
the aide and the learning of the chil- 
dren. 


The study at Bay City is being con- 
ducted in a restrained and thoughtful 
manner. No attempt is being made to 
prejudice the results. Evidence is being 
sought both through objective tests 
and the collection of judgments of 
teachers, aides, pupils, patrons, and ad- 
ministrators. The evidence does not 
as yet make an unassailable case for 
the superiority of the teacher-plus-aide 
over the teacher-without-aide; but the 
writer could find no basis for assum- 
ing any loss to pupils from the intro- 
duction of the aide in the classroom. 


The use of aides would seem to pro- 
vide some leads to how teaching may 
be lifted to a professional level and 
better use made of those with highly 
developed professional competence and 
specialized skills. It taps a source of 
presently unused manpower. It sug- 
gests the desirability of experimenta- 
tion with other ways of organizing 
teams for teaching. And, it offers some 
promise for improved instruction, par- 
ticularly where teachers are carefully 
selected and specially trained for the 
responsibilities involved in team lead- 
ership. 

















The Bay City Experiment . . . 
As Seen By an Educational Experimentalist 


PHILLIP JUSTIN RULON 
Professor of Education 
Graduate School of Education 


Harvard University 


E Bay City experiment does not 

promise to yield data that will an- 

swer the hard questions being asked 
about it. 

The experiment has aroused interest 
as a possible plan for easing the ex- 
treme teacher shortage and improving 
the quality of teaching services. ‘These 
are quite different objectives, and an 
evaluation in terms of the first cannot 
be applied to the second. If there are 
too many children for one teacher, and 
there is no budget or classroom for 
another teacher, and no qualified ap- 
plicant for the job anyway, then surely 
it makes sense to propose giving the 
lone teacher some kind of help. It is 
difficult to propose a more promising 
expedient that the employment of a 
teacher aide. 

The Bay City experiment seems fully 
to justify the employment of teacher 
aides as an expedient. There is no evi- 
dence to show that the children in the 
large classes with teacher aides were 
injured as regards either achievement 
or adjustment. In fact, what evidence 
there is tends somewhat in the opposite 
direction: that the “experimental” 
children achieved somewhat more than 
the “controls,” and would prefer to 
be in large classes with teacher aides. 
Since the “controls” were not really 
controls, however, we cannot take this 
as dependable evidence upon the sec- 
ond question, whether large classes with 


teacher aides is the way to run a school 
system. 


The Controversial Implication 


The teachers in Bay City and in the 
neighboring towns and countryside 
quite uniformly describe the teacher 
aide plan as an expedient, and as such 
they quite uniformly approve it. Few 
of them will say that they prefer a 
large class with an aide over a small 
class without. So the endorsement by 
the participating teachers is not a rec- 
ommendation that we re-order the 
management of our schools. 

Yet this is what is implied by the 
second kind of question being asked 
about the experiment: the promise of 
the plan for “improving the quality of 
teaching services,” and this ts the ques- 
tion that all the controversy has been 
about. 

There are two reasons why the Bay 
City experiment cannot answer this 
question. One is that the controls are 
inadequate, and the other is that we 
cannot get measures of all of the im- 
portant variables of child growth and 
development. 


Testing Results 


Achievement tests were given in Sep- 
tember of 1953 and again in May 1954 
to the pupils in the aide program, and 
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to the pupils in other classes. For each 
aide class two control classes were em- 
ployed, one with a large enrollment 
and another of standard size. Wher- 
ever there was a choice of classes of the 
specified size, the intelligence of the 
pupils was guessed at on the basis of 
neighborhood, socio-economic status, 
etc. The quality and effectiveness of 
the “control” teacher was guessed at 
also. The difference between the 
achievement of the experimentals and 
that of the controls yielded a ¢ (test of 
significance) .200, which is not signifi- 
cant, but which is in the direction of 
superior achievement for the experi- 
mentals. A simliar result was obtained 
in the following year 1954-55, the ¢ 
being .555, again not significant but 
again favoring the experimentals. 

There was no real matching of 
groups, and no covariance correction 
for initial inequalities of pupils or of 
teachers. 

Still, the achievement test results 
pretty definitely favor the experimental 
classes. Among the eight comparisons 
there were five in which the experi- 
mentals had lower I.Q.’s at the time 
of the initial testing, and among these 
the experimentals showed higher 
achievement in four out of five. In 
the other three comparisons the ex- 
perimentals showed higher I.Q.’s than 
the controls at the time of the initial 
testing, and in only one of the three 
did the controls overtake the experi- 
mentals in the achievement compari- 
son. Thus the score for exceeding ex- 
pectation is four out of five for the 
experimentals and only one out of 
three for the controls. But this superi- 
ority of the experimentals, in terms 
of expectations, may be a genuine pre- 
ponderance without at all convincing 
us that large classes with teacher aides 
is the way to run our schools. Half of 
the controls were large classes without 
teacher aides, and it is not very im- 
pressive to outrun those by employing 


teacher aides. Furthermore, the teach 
ers in the classes with aides were the 
recipients of a good deal of solicitude 
during the year in the way of visits 
by the experimental staff as well as by 
a number of visiting dignitaries, and 
we do not know how much effect this 
sort of thing has upon the motivation, 
behavior, or effectiveness of the teacher, 
or the achievement of the pupils. We 
do know that the controls did not 
enjoy this solicitude. 

And of course there was no real con- 
trol of the quality of out-of-school en- 
vironment, so we don’t know whether 
the controls and experimentals should 
be expected to achieve equally, even if 
treated identically. 

Besides the achievement comparison, 
two other kinds of comparisons have 
been made: a tabulation of teacher 
activities, and a poll of opinions from 
pupils and parents. 


Results of Time Study 


The second printed report of the 
study, in a review of the earlier time 
study data, says on page 12 that ac- 
tivities which do not require profes- 
sional competence take up between 
21 per cent and 69 per cent of the 
school day. These include correcting 
papers, pupil control, reading to the 
group, etc. A time study of cooperating 
teachers and aides is reported on page 
17, where it appears that the teacher 
with an aide was able to spend, on an 
average, 23 per cent more time on ac- 
tivities closely related to instruction, 
namely lesson plans, counseling, etc. 
On page 17 “dictation” is an activity 
closely related to instruction, but on 
page 12 it was an activity that does not 
require professional competence. Simi- 
larly the aide is to relieve the teacher 
of “supervision” on page 12, but it is an 
important something the teacher is free 
to do on page 17. Also the aide is to 
take care of ‘‘desk-to-desk” on page 12, 
but the teacher is to be free to do it on 
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page 17. Thus the figures 21 per cent to 
69 per cent of the day, page 12, are not 
to be compared with the 23 per cent 
more time the teacher was able to 
spend on “activities closely related to 
instruction” on page 17. 

There is no indication here that 
these variances represent contradic- 
tions: only that the point being made 
in the report is not as strongly sup- 
ported by the data as appears at first 
reading. Nor is there any implication 
that the professional staff of the study 
is deliberately overselling their find- 
ings. In fact, the discrepancies noted 
above were pointed out by a member 
of the study staff! There is no reason 
to doubt that an aide should relieve 
the teacher of numerous non-teaching 
responsibilities and thus leave her free 
to devote more of her attention to the 
pupils. Thus it does not take very 
strong evidence to convince us of it. 


The Opinion Poll 


At the end of the term in June 1955 
a questionnaire was administered to 
143 youngsters in three of the eight 
experimental classes. The first ques- 
tion was: My school work has been 
(harder, 27) (easier, 48) (about the 
same, 68) for me this year. The num- 
bers in the parentheses with the op- 
tions show the frequencies of choices, 
and most of the youngsters chose 
“easier” or “about the same.” Appar- 
ently in this regard, at any rate, the 
youngsters are not complaining. But 
the questionnaire wasn’t given to the 
control children: Do children gener- 
ally think this year was easier than 
last? 

The second question was: I think I 
could have learned (more, 61) (less, 
12) (about the same, 68) in a smaller 
class. Here the youngsters only partial- 
ly endorse the large class and on bal- 
ance they reject it. The 68 who 
thought they could have learned 


“about the same” in a smaller class 
may be sanctioning the large class (by 
judging that they would not have 
learned any more in a small class), but 
the 73 non-neutral opinions were 61 
to 12 for a smaller class. 

The third question is very hard to 
interpret. It was: Two adults work- 
ing with us in a crowded room have 
(been helpful, 127) (been confusing, 
6) (made no difference, 10). The 127 
youngsters who chose “been helpful” 
must surely have been evaluating the 
two adults: surely not the crowded 
room. But what was being evaluated 
by the six who chose “been confusing”? 
Were the two adults confusing, or the 
crowded room? And what about the 
“made no difference” choices? Did 
they mean the crowding made no dif- 
ference, or the two adults, or the com- 
bination? 

On question 4 the youngsters pretty 
thoroughly endorsed the teacher-aide 
arrangement. This question was: I 
would (like, 122) (dislike, 9) (be in- 
different to, 10) being in a class with 
a teacher aide next year. Presumably 
the youngsters know that being in a 
class with a teacher aide will involve 
being in a large class, and yet they vote 
overwhelmingly for the aide. These 
responses might be “Sunday school an- 
swers,” but the fact that the question- 
naires were unsigned removes much of 
the suspicion of this. 

Judging by the responses to the fifth 
question, the youngsters did not think 
they were neglected in the large class 
with the teacher aide. The question 
was: I received (more, 61) (less, 13) 
(about the same, 68) individual help 
this year. Only 13 of 142 respondents 
thought they received less individual 
help this year. But perhaps school 


children generally think they received 
more help this year than last. 

The sixth question does not seem to 
imply very much of anything about the 
desirability of the large-class-teacher- 
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aide arrangement. It was: Most of the 
individual help was given me by (the 
teacher, 19) (the aide, 51) (both, 72). 
One of the defenses of the teacher aide 
is that she relieves the teacher of chores 
and leaves her free to give individual 
help to the pupils. But the youngsters 
reported that they received more help 
from the aide, 51 for her to 19 for the 
teacher. But it was a firm operating 
principle of the study that the aide 
did what the teacher told her, and the 
teacher could tell her to help the chil- 
dren, so we cannot conclude very much 
of anything from the youngsters’ an- 
swers to this question. 

Question 7 was quite ambiguous: I 
think the teacher had (more time, 70) 
(less time, 33) (about the same time, 
40) to help me learn. We do not know 
whether this is comparing this year’s 
situation with last year’s, the way ques- 
tion 1 did, or comparing the teacher 
with the aide, the way the preceding 
question did. 

Question 8 yielded a fairly unani- 
mous endorsement of the teacher-aide 
program: My parents (liked, 124) (dis- 
liked, 3) (were indifferent to, 15) the 
teacher aide program. Of course we 
do not know how accurately the young- 
sters reported their parents’ feelings. 
But more serious, we do not know but 
what the parents were simply endors- 
ing a necessary expedient, being unable 
to think of a better. 

The ninth question was another am- 
biguous one: The size of my class 
(pleased me, 40) (displeased me, 23) 
(made no difference, 80). This ques- 
tion seems to be getting at the same 
thing as question 2, which was not so 
ambiguous. Most of the students said 
it made no difference, and this is sure- 
ly not a repudiation of the large class 
size. 

If the purpose of the questionnaire 
is to show that large classes with teach- 
er aides is the way to run a school sys- 
tem, then of course the questionnaire 


failed. But if the purpose is to find out 
whether the youngsters have any seri- 
ous objections to the employment of 
teacher aides when large classes make 
them necessary, or any serious objec- 
tion to the combination large-class- 
teacher-aide, then it succeeds. The only 
demurral was in question 2, where 
more youngsters voted for a small class 
than for a large one, and even then a 
plurality of the youngsters said the 
class size made no difference in the 
amount they would learn. 


Parents, Too, Express Opinions 


During July and August of 1955, 
opinions were secured through a _ per- 
sonal interview with the parents of 
every fifth child, as taken from the ex- 
perimental room class rolls. This was 
after the end of the first year of the 
experiment. 


The first question was: Does your 
child appear to enjoy school as well as 
he did in other years? (Much less, 0, 
less, 0, about the same, 0, more, 37, 
very much more, 10.) There were ap- 
proximately 367 pupils on the class 
rolis, and one-fifth of these would be 
73. Apparently only 47 of these are 
accounted for in the response tabula- 
tion. The results of this opinion poll 
have been written up on a carbon- 
process duplicated sheet available from 
the study staff. Referring to this ques- 
tion, the summary says, “100 per cent of 
parents interviewed felt that their chil- 
dren enjoyed school more this year than 
in other years.” This is hardly justified 
by the responses of 47 out of 73 inter- 
views. 


The rest of the questions showed 
that most of the parents felt that their 
children had learned more this year 
than in other years, and that practical- 
ly all of these parents would like to 
have their children in a room with an 
aide next year. 
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The parents’ unanimity in favoring 
their children’s being in rooms with 
aides next year is the most impressive 
result of the opinion poll. As concerns 
the parents’ impression that the chil- 
dren learned more this year, or enjoyed 
school more this year, we must remem- 
ber that these are the responses of par- 
ents who had been forced to become 
conscious of the doings of their schools. 
As to the question whether their chil- 
dren appear to have learned more this 
year than other years, it would be in- 
teresting to look at the responses of a 
group of parents who had merely at- 
tended the meetings of the school com- 
mittee, while no change at all took 
place in the classroom. It is a common 
development for parents to think better 
of their schools the more time and 
thought they give to them. 


A Third Proposal 


Neither the questionnaire to the pu- 
pils nor the interview with the parents 
was addressed to the desirability of the 
teacher aide as an expedient. Instead, 
the larger and much more difficult 
question was attacked: whether we 
should have large classes with teacher 
aides or small classes with teachers 
only. To sharpen this issue and to 


Although the title of the experiment 
would lead one to believe that the plan 
was devised for the improvement of 
teaching, in professional circles and in 
popular thinking it has come to be 
regarded as a plan to relieve teacher 
shortage. 

AsBLeTT H. Fury, 

Assistant Commissioner 

N. J. State Department of 

Education 
March, 1956 
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point out just what the controversy has 
been about, it might be well to intro- 
duce a third proposal: that we have 
small classes, with teacher aides! This 
proposal will, of course, be met by ob- 
jections arising from budgetary consid- 
erations, and this will point out that 
budgetary considerations have to be 
taken into account in evaluating the 
large-class-teacher-aide proposal. Per- 
sons who are not willing to admit 
budgetary considerations in discussing 
the large-class-teacher-aide arrangement 
can hardly claim the privilege of in- 
troducing them as objections to the 
small class with teacher aide! 

Meanwhile the Bay City experiment 
will stand as an undoubted demon- 
stration of the expedience of the teach- 
er aide plan when forces of circum- 
stance call for expedients. To get a 
dependable answer to the wider and 
more difficult question, whether we 
should organize our schools in large 
classes with teacher aides, we are going 
to have to have a great deal more data 
from researches conducted with much 
better controls over longer periods of 
time, and above all with much better 
measuring instruments for assessing the 
various facets of pupil learning and 
adjustment. 


Think of the implications! If the 
teachers’ aide system alone were 
adopted on a nationwide scale, our 
“teacher shortage” would vanish over- 
night. If in the process we kept only 
the better half of our teachers, our 
teaching would be improved immeas- 
urably. 

ALviIn C, Euricu, Vice President 

Fund for the Advancement of 

Education 
Farm Journal, March, 1956 











The Bay City Experiment . . . 
As Seen By a Classroom Teacher 


LUCILLE CARROLL 


Classroom Teacher 


Wooster Public Schools 


Wooster, Ohio 


T WAS my pleasure in February to 
observe the experimental teacher 
aide program in action in Bay City, 
Michigan. The purpose of my visit 
was not to “denounce or defend” the 
use of teacher aides but “to get at the 
probable effects upon instruction, in 
terms of the full growth of chil- 
dren...” As a classroom teacher I 
am sincerely interested in this problem. 
I am aware of the shortcomings that 
such a program can have. I am also 
aware of the need to relieve classroom 
teachers of some of the routine cler- 
ical assignments. Also, I am in full 
agreement with the position taken by 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers as expressed in one of its 
1955 resolutions: ““The Department 
supports sound experimentation based 
upon valid scientific techniques of re- 
search and evaluation in any area of 
education. ...” Therefore, it was with 
a spirit of open-mindedness that I ap- 
proached my two days of visitation in 
the Bay City Schools. 

Last year, as president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, I 
traveled in thirty-one states meeting 
with groups of classroom teachers. One 
thread of comment running through 
many discussions of the numerous con- 
ferences and workshops was the desire 
expressed by many teachers to have 
more time to teach. They said: “Give 
us time ... to teach. We have so many 
interruptions for collections, drives, 


announcements, etc. We have so many 
forms to complete; so many reports to 
compile.” 

It would seem then in the light of 
these comments that the Bay City Ex- 
periment could make a significant 
contribution by helping to find the 
answers to such questions as: “What 
conditions are preventing teachers 
from fulfilling completely their true 
functions in the classrooms?” 

One outstanding impression that I 
have of my two days of visiting at Bay 
City is the co-operative attitude of all 
principals, teachers, and aides toward 
each other and toward me. I met 
everywhere a complete frankness in 
answering all questions. With those 
in charge of the study, I felt a great 
cordiality to questions and also a free- 
dom on my part to disagree complete- 
ly if I differed in a point of discussion. 

I visited eight teachers who had 
aides assisting them. Conditions var- 
ied, activities differed, as also did the 
relationship between the aide and the 
teacher, depending upon their per- 
sonalities, grades observed, and the 
subjects being studied. The students 
seemed to be completely unconcerned 
and indifferent to my presence. I ob- 
served also that the students recognized 
that the teacher is the one to whom 
they should give the first attention. 
That fact would seem to indicate gen- 
erally a very fine relationship on the 
part of the aide and the teacher. To 
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make a successful situation, it is very 
necessary that the cooperating teacher 
feel very secure herself before accepting 
the presence of an aide in the room. 

Naturally, as a classroom teacher, I 
am concerned with the effect of large 
classes upon the learning situation of 
the children involved and upon teach- 
er morale. I kept asking myself as I 
watched the various teachers at work 
in classes varying from 42 to 45: “Is the 
nervous strain noticeably greater for 
both the students and the teacher than 
it would be with 25 to 30 students and 
no aide?” Two teachers who have each 
had the same aide for three years re- 
plied in the negative. However, these 
are unusual situations as these teach- 
ers and aides seem almost to think 
alike now and to anticipate each 
other’s next move. 

Other comments were these: “My 
program is not flexible now as I have 
to plan my work well ahead so that 
the aide can have time to do the pre- 
paratory work for me.” “As far as 
aides are concerned, I am for the pro- 
gram, but naturally I would prefer only 
25 pupils and to be alone.” 


The Positive Aspects of the Program 


The careful selection of the aides is 
a point that was heavily emphasized. 
I was impressed by each one of the 
aides whom I met and had an oppor- 
tunity to visit with individually. Each 
one has had some college work. I 
would say that the aides are unusually 
fine and that all meet well the quali- 
fications set up, namely, well adjusted 
emotionally; enjoy working with chil- 
dren; above average in intelligence; 
hold at least a high school diploma. 
One aide said to me: “I would not 


trade this job for any other one.” This 
is typical of the spirit of the Bay City 
aides. 

Orientation of the aide, as carried 
on by the elementary supervisor and 
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the cooperating teacher, seemed to be 
complete and satisfactory. The initial 
orientation is a joint project of the 
supervisor and the cooperating teach- 
er. Orientation is, of course, a con- 
tinuing process as the teacher must 
explain points of work from time to 
time. One teacher said: “It took me 
about three months to train my aide 
to give me the most efficient help.” 

To me, one of the best features of 
the program is the weekly two-hour 
in-service training program carried out 
with and for the teaching aides. This 
program is compulsory; is done on 
school time; is paid for by the Ford 
Foundation (but the yearly salary of 
the aide is paid by local funds); and 
credit is received by the aide toward 
a college degree. 


The Teacher 


Much time is saved for the teacher 
by having the aide do much of the 
routine clerical work. Therefore, the 
teacher is free to teach. The saving to 
the teacher is at least 26 per cent of 
the total time of the school day accord- 
ing to statistics supplied by the director 
of the Bay City program. 

I asked several of the aides this 
question: “What do you consider to 
be the greatest help that you give to 
the teacher?” 

These were some of the answers giv- 
en: Relief from clerical duties such 
as checking attendance and making 
out reports; drill on spelling words and 
reading; correcting papers; keeping 
files; individual drill for slow learners; 
collecting money for milk and for vari- 
ous drives. 

The regular teacher must plan very 
carefully her own teaching program to 
utilize to the fullest the services of an 
aide. Several of the teachers told me 
that their plans must be made out well 
in advance so that the aide can be 
working ahead for the teacher and on 
materials for the class. 
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Administration 


Professional duties of the regular 
teacher are jealously guarded by the 
administration. As set up at Bay City, 
the aides are not carrying on work 
that rightfully belongs to a fully quali- 
fied certificated teacher. The aide 
never presents new instructional ma- 
terial. Therefore the children have the 
benefit directly of the specialized 
knowledge of the fully qualified teach- 
er. After the new material is presented, 
the teacher uses the aide for assistance 
in drill work. 

The aide is directly responsible to 
the teacher and both are responsible 
to the elementary supervisor and to 
the principal. The children seem to 
recognize that the teacher has priority 
over the aide in all matters. At Bay 
City, if it is necessary that the teacher 
be absent, the aide is never considered 
as a substitute for the regular teacher. 


The Negative Aspects of the 
Program 


It is absolutely necessary that the 
teacher and the aide work together as 
a team. With so many children in- 
volved as are present in this program, 
and with two people working as close- 
ly as they do, differences in tempera- 
ment can easily develop. 

It seemed to me that there was a 
tendency on the part of the aides, es- 
pecially in the lower grades, to help 
the children too much in some ways, 
i.e., putting on wraps, picking up 
paper, etc. Children should continue 
to learn to develop their own initia- 
tive and not be dependent in such 
matters. However, such help seemed 
to be more necessary when so many 
children were gathered in one room. 

Individual academic help and guid- 
ance to children are still limited even 
with aide assistance if the enrollment 
exceeds 30. There are just so many 
minutes in a school day. As one teach- 


er said to me: “Even with an aide, 55 
students are too many, as the teacher 
is still responsible for each pupil's 
progress.” 

The child of elementary age requires 
a great amount of individual atten- 
tion. Only by direct contact with each 
child, even in drill work, can the teach- 
er know fully the individual differ- 
ences and the type of help each child 
needs. For instance, when the drill 
work is being done in reading by an 
aide unskilled in teaching, the child 
cannot have errors corrected immed- 
iately because the aide will not under- 
stand or be aware of what needs to be 
corrected. Neither will the aide be 
able to explain to the teacher the 
child’s difficulty. Just hearing a child 
read does not necessarily help the 
child. It requires a skilled teacher to 
give the needed assistance when 
mistakes are made. 

Teaching becomes more systemat- 
ized, more machine-like in this pro- 
gram. Everything has to move with 
clock-like precision in order to “go the 
rounds” of the room on a given point. 
Granted that the aide will do some 
drill work, the teacher is still losing 
some personal contacts that are neces- 
sary to give the needed sense of secur- 
ity to the children. 

Also with such large numbers to 
instruct, there is lost the easy sense of 
leisureliness that comes when the daily 
program can be interrupted for an un- 
expected departure from schedule or 
when additional time is needed on 
some point. Frequently, too, an idea 
injected into class discussion by the 
students themselves can not be fol- 
lowed through to the advantage of all 
class members. There might be a tend- 
ency to adhere too closely to a formal 
lesson plan because of the larger num- 
ber of children involved as well as the 
preparation previously done by the 
aide. From the direct contact with the 
child’s work, the teacher receives the 
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cue for the next teaching step. Teach- 
ing should be creative and part of it 
is the outgrowth of the pupil’s con- 
tribution. As the teacher and pupils 
work together, the best learning situa- 
tions develop. 

Too many children in a room can 
promote nervous strain, a sense of dis- 
order, and the formal assembly-line 
type of education. It takes away from 
the personal contact so needed between 
teacher and pupils. Teaching today is 
different from that of 50 years ago. 
It is not a memory course; it is not 
a matter only of drill; it is not a mat- 
ter of just presenting work and then 
checking papers. It is a matter of crea- 
tive thinking and co-operatively work- 
ing together. Children need to be 
taught to think, and to do that they 
must have an atmosphere that will con- 
tribute to that end. 

We are concerned with the total pu- 
pil growth—physical, mental, moral, 
and emotional. We wish to have teach- 
ing situations that retain flexibility; 
situations in which initiative and crea- 
tivity as well as academic achievement 
can develop to the fullest. A program 
needs to allow time for individualiza- 
tion of instruction, personal guidance, 
and help in developing good interper- 
sonal relationships. 


One Aspect Overlooked in Publicity 


The expense involved in the pro- 
gram of teacher aides of Bay City needs 
to be examined. Let us consider these 
two arithmetic problems: 


Ninety students means two classes of 45 
which requires two teachers and two aides. 
Add the expense of supervision and the 
cost of in-service education for the aides. 


Ninety students means three classes of 
30 each which requires three teachers. 


It is evident that the cost of aides, 
namely, salary, supervision, and in- 
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service education will equal the salary 
of a qualified teacher for a standard 
sized class. Could not the money spent 
for the teacher aide program be more 
wisely used to increase the number of 
qualified teachers of the school? 


Questions Asked of the Teachers 
Visited 

Q: Would you like to see the teach- 
er aide program became part of the 
regular program? 

A: If it is, the help should be equal- 
ly divided; each teacher should receive 
help. 


Q: Do you think that classroom in- 
struction has improved? 


A: I have more time now to teach; 
I am freer from details. However, 
even with an aide, a teacher cannot 
give as much individual help as is 
needed with large enrollments. 


Q: Do you feel that this program is 
a help or is it just another burden? 

A: A clear help in the saving of time 
from details, but not in the actual 
teaching. 


Questions to the Directors of the 
Study 


Q: Who decides which teachers re- 
ceive the aides? 

A: The enrollment of a room is the 
deciding factor usually, although some- 
times the teacher requests an aide. 
There is no change made in enrollment 
as the result of assignment of an aide. 


Q: What is the most serious admin- 
istrative difficulty experienced? 

A: Communication within the 
school system about the program; get- 
ting the staff to understand the pro- 
gram fully; and the selection of the 
aides. 
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Q: What safeguards should be ob- 
served in using the plan? 

A: Selection of the aides and the 
correct placing of the aides with the 
teachers. 


Q: How do the teachers without 
aides feel about the program? 

A: They seem to regard it as an 
experiment and a research problem 
being carried on in Bay City. 


Program Is Working in Bay City 


The teacher aide program as set 
up at Bay City is working. But it is 
an ideal situation there with good 
teachers, good aides, and constant sup- 
ervision. These are three ingredients 
that insure success. Carefully selected 
as all three are, it cannot but succeed 
there. 

It becomes evident that the qualified 
teacher needs and can use assistance 
each day in certain non-professional 
duties such as clerical work, luncheon 
and playground duties, etc. Such as- 
sistance, if part of the school program, 
should be equally divided so that every 
teacher could benefit. Every teacher 
needs relief from the constant contact 
with students and certainly each one is 
entitled to a free lunch period. 


Teachers need to be free to teach. 
Lack of this is one reason why many 
teachers “teach and quit.” There is 
much complaint among teachers about 
not only the numbers in classrooms but 
also the vast amount of mechanical 
work involved in the daily routine as 
preparation of teaching materials, col- 
lection of money for numerous reasons, 
paper marking, etc., which deprive them 
of time necessary to do the actual 
teaching and professional preparation. 
The crux of the matter centers around 
these questions: For what is the teach- 
er employed? What is the true pur- 
pose of the teacher in the classroom? 


How can the professional competen- 
cies of the teacher best be utilized? 


The teacher aide program could be 
regarded as a long-range recruitment 
plan. The use of teacher aides for the 
normal-sized classroom could help to 
present teaching in a different light to 
young people considering teaching as 
a profession. Teachers would cease to 
be mere baby sitters, as they seem to 
be in many cases, and would rise to 
the status that is rightfully theirs, 
namely, molders of the pliable minds 
of the children in their classrooms. 


The ideal situation would be enroll- 
ments of not more than 30 and the 
assistance of aides or secretaries for 
all teachers. A program of that type is 
being tried in Fairfield, Connecticut. 
The modern executive has assistants; 
the dentists and the doctors have assist- 
ants. Why can’t the teacher have assist- 
ants and be relieved of some purely 
mechanical duties? A_highly-trained 
teacher certainly should waste neither 
energy nor time doing many tasks so 
easily performed by one not so especial- 
ly trained. 

Endorsement of the program of 
teacher aides, as generally understood, 
is proceeding on the assumption that 
the securing of the necessary number 
of qualified teachers to staff our class- 
rooms with a teacher-pupil ratio of 
one to 30 is impossible. Research 
completed by the National Education 
Association gives evidence to the con- 
trary. The National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards makes this statement: 


“. . . as standards are raised the ap- 
peal of teaching as a life career is 
raised. ... It is reasonable to assume, 
if standards continue to be upgraded 
(including economic returns to teach- 
ers) and prestige for the profession 
thereby increased, that we shall see 
rapid increases each year hereafter in 
the number of teachers produced.” 
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The public today recognizes more 
than ever the value of education and 
the need for every child to have the 
services of a fully qualified teacher. 
The public should not be satisfied with 
a plan of teacher aides as a permanent 
program if it implies more than the 
accepted number of thirty pupils to a 
teacher. Public opinion has _ been 
aroused to school needs and the public 
is recognizing the gravity of the school 
crisis and its responsibility toward the 
youth of the country. 
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The Bay City Experimental Program 
has made an excellent contribution to 
modern educational research by its 
careful compiling of data regarding the 
demands made on the available time 
of the elementary teacher. The research 
carried on by this program points up 
the need for better utilization of the 
professional competencies of the quali- 
fied teacher. We should look with in- 
terest at and with an appreciative un- 
derstanding of the purposes of the 
studies being made by the directing 
committee. 





. the analogy which is sometimes 
drawn between the master teacher and 
the master surgeon is misleading. After 
the anesthetic, after the first incision, 
the surgeon can go down the line, re- 
moving gall bladders one after another, 
but the case is different with a master 
teacher. He can’t go from classroom 
to classroom after someone has erased 
the board, passed out the papers, and 
put on the assignment for the next day 
and say the five necessary words about 
Shakespeare here, and the five neces- 
sary words about Spencer there, and 
then go on to Milton. 

Warner G. Rice, Chairman 

Dep’t of English Language 
and Literature 

University of Michigan 

Address presented at the 
llth National Conference 
on Higher Education 


Our colleges and universities are the 
training centers for our nation’s scien- 
tific and professional manpower. A de- 
cline in the quality of their teaching 
. would injure the nation irrepar- 
ably. 
National Manpower Council 
Teachers for Tomorrow, 1955 


It has seemed to me that this particular 
experiment, through the use of teacher 
aides, gave to the pupils both individ- 
ual and group attention and relieved 
good teachers of time-consuming rou- 
tine details so that they could engage 
in uninterrupted teaching. 
HevLen D. Bracpon, General Director 
AAUW 
The Nations Schools, July, 1955 


It will take traditional American in- 
genuity of many kinds by local school 
systems and by many states to solve our 
shortage of qualified teachers. The Bay 
City, Michigan, program of teacher 
aides is in that tradition and it points 
one way to assist in solution of the 
teacher shortage. 

S. M. BROWNELL 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 

Collier’s, Nov. 11, 1955 


Sure, children need individual atten- 
tion. Someone must be with them—a 
capable, intelligent, sympathetic person 
who likes children. But that someone 
need not always be trained in the sub- 
ject. 


ALVIN C, Euricu, Vice President 

Fund for the Advancement of 
Education 

Farm Journal, March, 1956 

















Additional Cosnmanten 


. it will certainly be argued, even 
with fully qualified faculty members, 
the quality of instruction is bound to 
deteriorate if class size is increased. Is 
our choice then deterioration with 
small classes through employment of 
large numbers of inadequately pre- 
pared faculty members as against de- 
terioration with large classes taught 
only by qualified faculty members? 

Atvin C, Euricn, Vice President 

Fund for the Advancement of 
Education 

Address presented at the IIth 
National Conference on High- 
er Education 


The District Public School system 
[Washington, D. C.] must enlarge its 
faculty by 180 teachers each year for 
three years if it is to bring the average 
ratio of pupils to teachers down to 
30:1. There is no escape from the sim- 
ple arithmetic involved in this ratio. 
Neither is there any escape from the 
stark fact that good teaching is impossi- 
ble with more than 30 pupils in a 
classroom. The people of Washington 
want to give their children good teach- 
ing and have demonstrated their will- 
ingness to pay for it. In a real sense 
it would be an act of tyranny to forbid 
them to do so. 

Washington Post 

April 20, 1956 


. . « I have indicated my convictions 
that this particular study does not con- 
form to. this all-important demand. 
[The demand that the study be con- 
sistent with commonly accepted canons 
of scientific method.| Our committee 
has indicated several flagrant violations 
of experimental design and has noted 
a strong tendency to substitute wishful 
thinking for objective evaluation. 
Unpublished committee report 
Michigan State Department of 
Education 


Project personnel [Bay City] have on 
occasion disclaimed any interest in in- 
fluencing or assuming responsibility for 
the curriculum of the schools in which 
the project is operating. Is not the 
ultimate objective of any such study 
the improvement of the instructional 
program? How can the effectiveness of 
a plan of teacher aides be evaluated 
apart from the quality of the educa- 
tional program? Would it not be possi- 
ble that the use of teacher aides with 
large groups of children in a classroom 
would force increased reliance on a 
highly structured textbook-centered 
curriculum? Would not the feasibility 
of introducing this program elsewhere 
depend upon the similarity of curricu- 
lum design existing in both situations? 

Unpublished committee report 

Michigan State Department of 

Education 


[1s tt] a fair and impartial report or is 
it biased and unreliable? [Collier’s: 
Nov. 11, 1955. “Bay City Beats The 
Teacher Shortage”| . . . reports “80 
per cent more personal counselling for 
students.” Whether this gain was over- 
all, or was for a specific class is not 
stated. However, using per cent in- 
stead of an absolute time was very 
effective. For example, the mean time 
for ten first-grade teachers was six min- 
utes spent on personal counselling. 
Eighty per cent is a fabulous gain, but 
the absolute gain, four minutes, is ap- 
pallingly inadequate. If one knows the 
techniques of propaganda, applying 
them to this article is a revealing ex- 
perience. 

Unpublished committee report 

Michigan State Department of 

Education 
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Editorial Comments (continued from page 98) 


The fallacy in much of the propaganda to sell the teacher aide plan to 
the public is that of reasoning by analogy. We are told that each doctor is 
now processing many more patients than formerly, through the use of 
non-professional helpers, and teachers, fewer. (The latter, we believe, is not 
sustained by the facts.) Well, now, just where is the analogy between 
medicine and teaching? Really, where is it? The physician sees a patient 
today; he may not see him again for a year, maybe never. The teacher, on 
the other hand, is in intimate contact with 30 or 40 or 50 (or, as some would 
have it, 200 to 300) youngsters six hours a day, 180 to 200 days in the year. 
Although the proponents, with singular restraint, do not tell us that every 
additional patient served means more money in the bank for the doctor, 
may we—will they tell us—expect comparable returns for teachers? We 
think not. But, even though increased pay could be predicted for teachers, 
this would be no justification for the plan if it cannot be demonstrated that 
improved services to children are made possible by it. And if the conclusion 
is accepted—as it generally is—that everybody is pleased with the prolifera- 
tion of patients per doctor, we suggest the reading of the report (published 
in the press last November 17) of a survey financed by the National Institute 
of Health of patients’ evaluation of medical service in a northeastern city 
of 350,000. To quote one sentence from the survey: “There was almost uni- 
versal complaint that both hospitals and doctors gave the impression of not 
caring deeply about the human patient, leaving the feeling among patients 
that they were only bits of living meat on an assembly line.” And the direc- 
tor of the survey is quoted as saying: ‘““The hospitals as well as the doctors 
are caught in the coils of an advancing medical technology, as well as faced 
with pressing problems of labor and economics. . . . But it is also necessary 
to state our belief that many of the ills current in the hospital-patient- 
family relations are present simply because, as the respondents imply, the 
patient has been somewhat forgotten in the course of hospital progress.” 

We are also told that industry is constantly speeding up production 
and schools should do likewise. As for the industrial analogy and the speed- 
up, it must be obvious that education, not real education, can ever become 
an assembly line process. Education is dealing with living organisms, of flesh 
and blood, with human hopes and aspirations, and with the stuff of which 
dreams are made. 

An earthy crack was made by salty old William Knudson, who came 
from the presidency of General Motors to Washington during the early years 
of World War II to head the military production office, which is apropos 
just here. Amidst a publicity fanfare that heralded miracles overnight, he 
took up his monumental task. Shortly thereafter, goaded on by reporters, 
that no miracles had been forthcoming, he retorted: “Despite phenomenal 
progress in hospital science and great advances in knowledge of obstetrics, 
gentlemen, it still takes nine months.” One is constrained to point out that 
with all our miracles of industrial production, of teaching gadgets and 
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gimmicks, it still takes time for the human animal to mature, physically, 
intellectually, and spiritually. 

Teaching is, in a very real sense, a personal thing. You may mass pro- 
duce intellectual goose-steppers, or rote learners, but they will always reflect 
the rote image of their learnings. The one thread that runs throughout in- 
formal conversations with persons who have observed the Bay City Experi- 
ment is to the effect that if education is conceived only as assignment,mem- 
orization, recitation, examination, then the plan may work. 

Agnes DeMille, on this point, has written:! 


Now then, you will probably wonder, can we not come by this experience [the 
dynamics of education] through reading or looking at plays or TV or taking cor- 
respondence courses? And it is true, exceptional people can. Some geniuses have 
done very well without education, even without books. But for most of us education 
is a matter of inspiration. .. . It is a personal experience and it occurs between liv- 
ing minds. Books certainly influence greatly, but few shape lives. . . . I believe 
teachers do. ... It is no accident that organic physical life (beyond the stage of the 
single cell protozoa) starts with two and with contact. The transfer of spiritual or 
vital force is no less magic than infusion of physical life. Men have always known 
this. It has to do with secret unwritten rites, with relayed formulas, ceremonies by 
rote, the laying on of hands, the investiture, the Word—“In the beginning was the 


Word.” 
And I say to you that one of the things that may pass away is integrity . . . the 
standards that are set by poets and saints and not by sales records and agents. 


But this is not all. It is no secret that many thoughtful educators have 
been for some time disturbed by some of the current experimental designs in 
education. Some of these seem to contain two objectionable features: (1) 
an obvious and exclusive search for evidence which would ostensibly sup- 
port a preconceived conclusion, and (2) high pressure publicity ostensibly 
designed to stampede the public into hasty acceptance and to override the 
profession in its continuous demands for proof. 

Especially have many thoughtful educators become apprehensive about 
the extravagant claims that are being made for the teacher aide plan. More- 
over, many have been appalled at the extent and ruthless nature of the 
ballyhoo which has been used to “sell” the plan to the public. Madison 
Avenue techniques have become an accepted—if at times irritating—part 
of American life, with respect to commercial products and political cam- 
paigns. But applied to the education of our children, the techniques are 
and should be questioned. After all, if one buys an over-perfumed and 
over-rated bar of soap, he knows he is operating under caveat emptor con- 
ditions. Furthermore, no great harm is done if the advertising gee-whizzers 
have slightly exaggerated the virtues of the soap. At most—since we now 
have federal laws protecting the consumer from harmful ingredients—he is 
out the price for a bar of soap; and there always are other bars of soap to be 
bought. And, in exchange for listening to moronic superlatives, he gets for 
free what is sometimes laughingly called entertainment. But the deliberate 
inflation of an education gimmick which, so far as anybody knows now for 
sure, may be loaded with dangerous implications for children, is a thing 
which should not be approached so lightly. 


1Agnes DeMille, “The Valor of Teaching,” Atlantic Monthly 195: 31-33; June 1955. 
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The profession of medicine, to its great credit, has steadfastly viewed 
with distrust public drum-beating about an alleged new discovery in medi- 
cine. Doctors have demanded cautious proof; and even when such evidence 
has been forthcoming, they have never, to the writer’s best knowledge, been 
willing to label the new discovery as a cure-all. Educators must be no less 
cautious with the minds of children. Too, the memory of educators is not 
so short that they do not painfully know now that they embraced too hur- 
riedly, between 1920 and 1950, some panaceas for which they are now re- 
penting, not in leisure but in sweat and tears, under the severe and often 
gleeful whiplash of some of the same people who are now belaboring them 
for their slowness to change. 

We know, of course, that this dissent will be immediately labeled in 
some quarters as opposition from the “close-knit hierarchy of the profes- 
sional organization” (in plain words, this means the NEA). Generally now- 
adays some proponents of quick and easy answers for the most difficult and 
complex of our educational problems ride forth as great white knights in 
shining armor to slay the dragon of the organized profession. And we ad- 
mit it has been quite an effective gimmick. Posing martyrdom under the 
persecution of some fancied all-powerful group is one of the oldest tricks in 
the book. 

On the face of it, this is silly. In the first place, neither the NEA nor 
any other teachers’ organization we know about, has any power of dictum. 
The NEA can’t wave a magic wand and get either changes or resistance to 
innovation. Its officers and staff operate under policies determined by the 
annual representative assembly of its membership. They tell us—much as 
Congress tells the federal employees—we don’t tell them. In the second 
place, the teaching profession as representd by the NEA is committed to 
experimentation, to an everlasting search for new truth, for new and better 
ways of educating the children and youth of America. Thus, it has a pri- 
mary obligation to pursue and support any and all kinds of scientific re- 
search dealing with education. This it has done and will continue to do. 
But it has and will continue to examine critically extravagant claims not 
arising from validated research. It has and will continue to try to separate 
propaganda from fact, ballyhoo from appraisal. 

The teaching profession has come of age. It no longer need be on the 
defensive. It can now confidently bear up under any kind of honest scrutiny, 
withstand any proved innovation however drastic. It has been said that no 
priesthood ever reforms itself. If this be true, then, the teaching profession 
should welcome any proposals that even remotely promises improvement— 
and this would include another area of litany, the merit pay idea. But 
welcoming the idea for investigation and experimentation does not mean 
the foolish acceptance of untried and unassimilated panaceas. 


Without question—we believe—the Bay City Experiment will prove its 
worth. We believe that it may have great value as an emergency plan to 
help relieve over-crowding, until we can get the needed teachers and class- 
rooms. It will make valuable contributions to teaching. That these contri- 
butions may not be as gigantic or as radical or even in the areas its pro- 
ponents are now claiming, is not too important. It is important that its 
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sponsors lay on the line real proof of what it can do and what it cannot do. 
We hope to see more, not less, experimenting with it by local school districts. 

On this point, we respectfully raise with the sponsors some questions. 
Why not experiment with the teacher aide idea in a normal size classroom 
to ascertain if it can be fruitful in improving the quality of teaching? Why 
not authorize experiments with clerical helpers for teachers, not aides? Why 
not experiment with a team of unassigned, qualified teachers in a building, 
to serve as substitutes, to provide harassed and overloaded teachers with 
rest periods during the school day, and to perform all of the duties the 
aides can perform, plus many more. The cost would not be more—probably 
less. This would not be so spectacular, but it might be more fruitful. The 
plain truth is, the Bay City plan is not a teacher aide plan. It is a pupil aide 
plan and, as such, is simply another novel pre-service teacher education plan. 
And, please, could some method be devised for identifying “professional” 
and “non-professional” duties of teachers. These terms are used frequently 
and loosely. But the dividing line is extremely difficult to locate. 

In concluding our dissent—which is not a dissent concerning the Ex- 
periment itself but the premature claims which are being made for it—we 
think that in all fairness the directors and staff of the Study should be com- 
mended for their sincerity of purpose and the restraint with which they 
have presented their findings. Despite the fact that we question some aspects 
of the experimental design, particularly the validity of some of the evalua- 
tive techniques, we recognize that in so comprehensive and complex an ex- 
periment it is next to impossible to avoid some weaknesses. Beyond this our 
dissent is aimed almost altogether at the sweeping generalizations, the cure- 
all claims, and the unjustified conclusions, which others are feeding to the 
public. In short, we feel that the teaching profession need have no fear of 
the Bay City Experiment as such. Of the pressures from outsiders to make 
of it a demonstration rather than an experiment—this we do need to fear. 





Germane to the tumult which has been raised by the Bay City Experi- 
ment, particularly with the oft-repeated assertion that “there is no evidence 
to establish the soundness of the belief in a normal-sized classroom of 25 or 
30 pupils,” is an excellent booklet which has recently been published by the 
Institute of Administrative Research, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, entitled Class Size: The Multi-Milion Dollar Question. It surveys the 
research in the field (more extensive and more conclusive than some critics 
have contended) and presents some revealing interpretations of class size. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to be a set procedure to criticize the teach- 
ing profession for its dogged adherence to a fixed class size. The impression 
is often made, whether intentional or not, that teachers (and professional 
organizations) want 25 or 30 (as the case may be) pupils to a classroom, 
not one more nor one less: that teachers violently oppose any variation in 
this pattern. The facts will not bear out these implications, as witnessed in 
recent research studies which reveal that in several of our largest cities 
average class size in the elementary schools is as high as 40. The profession 
has contended, and still contends, that 30 children is the maximum number 
that should be herded into one elementary school classroom. What consti- 
tutes best teaching situations will vary to some extent with several factors— 
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maturity level of children, the subject taught, the teacher, and even physical 
conditions. 





We hope you will not miss “It’s Not A Matter of Logic,” by Joseph 
Siedlin (pages 173-76). Here is a good-humored, witty, well-balanced de- 
scription of what has been often characterized as a very bitter controversy 
in education. We were so intrigued with the piece that we are publishing 
it in the Journal, although it is appearing in the May issue of the Assocta- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin, because we think it should be read by 
both liberal arts college and teacher education personnel. 

Perhaps Dr. Seidlin is correct in his belief that a partial reconcilement 
of two sincere and conflicting viewpoints will, in part, transpire, as a result 
of the teaching profession’s ultimate arrival at the minimum admisson re- 
quirement of five college years of pre-service preparation. This would not 
obviate the beginning of professional work earlier in professional schools, 
but it would ease the strain upon many liberal arts colleges of trying to do 
the job both of general and professional preparation, and often of ppofes- 
sional preparation which is distasteful to them. The proposal is not as fan- 
tastic as, at first glance, it may seem. That the teaching profession is heading 
definitely for the goal of at least five years of preparation for the fully 
qualified teacher is evident. Only the short supply of teachers is retarding 
the movement. The short supply will be healed in time. The trend, at pres- 
ent, seems to be toward the four-plus-one approach. But there are some 
evidences that the five-year sequence may become a popular pattern. 





The Silly Season. Publicity about the continuing shortage of teachers has 
excited many and diverse proposals for solution. Almost everybody who 
has a public forum is using it long and loudly to propose a solution. 
Magazine article after magazine article has appeared, each with a “slant,” 
a one-answer solution. Recruiting of retired army officers is one; a benevo- 
lent sabbatical leave to research scientists by industry to do a year of aca- 
demic slumming in our high schools is another; and these are only a few 
of the more highly publicized plans. The plan to end all plans, however, 
is that described in the “Editors Easy Chair,” in the April, 1956, issue of 
Harpers, to draft young women for a two-year period—six months of train- 
ing and 18 months of teaching. All of these, it seems to us, are escapist 
proposals. 

After all, there is no mystery about the teacher shortage anymore than 
there is a mystery about the serious shortages in other professional fields. 
The basic cause is the imbalance in birth rates of the 1930’s and since. This 
imbalance simply threw out of kilter the demand for and the supply of 
professional and scientific personnel. The second major cause is our boom- 
ing economy and the competition for the services of our short supply. The 
remedy for the first is time. For the second, insofar as it applies to teachers, 
is the awareness and willingness of the American people to enable teaching 
to compete realistically with industry for the services of qualified teachers. 
Of course, there are other factors. But these are basic and unalterable. The 
sooner we realize and accept these self-evident truths, the sooner we will get 
the needed teachers—and without benefit of nostrums.—T. M. S. 
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Seven Cardinal Principles of Certification 


JAMES C, STONE 


Specialist in Teacher Education 
California State Department of Education 


ECENTLY, the states of Texas and 

Illinois completed basic studies 
leading to a reorganization of their 
certification systems. There is evidence 
that a study may be undertaken in 
Maryland following the recommenda- 
tion of a committee which studied the 
state’s structure for teaching education. 
More recently, a fundamental study 
looking to a reorganization of the 
state’s system of certification now is 
under way in California.* 


Basic to the undertaking of such an 
investigation should be a consideration 
of the fundamental principles upon 
which a state system of licensing teach- 
ers should be based. This article out- 
lines seven principles of certification. 


First Principle: Teaching is a profes- 
sion and the certificate should be the 
badge of membership in the profession. 
A credential should connote the same 
status for the teaching profession that 
a license to practice medicine does for 
the physician. The teacher who holds 
a credential should have the same feel- 
ing of pride as does the physician— 
a feeling of pride based on the knowl- 
edge that his license stands for the 
completion of a professional program 
of preparation in a professionally ap- 
proved school. 


1 James C. Stone, “Committee on Revision of 
the Credential Structure in California,” Cali- 
fornia Schools, Vol. XXVI, No. 10, October, 
1955. 


1? 


There are several practical implica- 
tions of this principle so far as present 
certification practices in most states are 
concerned. Most states issue various 
types of credentials to a whole host of 
persons who are not professionally pre- 
pared educators—persons who render 
some type of limited teaching or sup- 
plementary service to the schools. ‘This 
includes the field of adult education 
which generally relies upon bringing 
in for short periods of time persons 
whose regular business or profession is 
other than teaching. It also includes 
the field of health services wherein cre- 
dentials are issued to persons who 
trained as members of some other pro- 
fession and serve the schools in a sup- 
plementary way as nurses, physicians, 
dentists, etc. It also includes the field 
of trade and _ industrial education 
where persons are brought into teach- 
ing whose regular employment and 
training have been for other vocations 
such as carpentry, electricity, sheet 
metallurgy, etc. Since such persons are 
not professionally prepared educators, 
there is no reason for issuing them a 
certificate. Most states do, however, 
because of outmoded state laws regard- 
ing payment of school personnel. 

Another implication of this principle 
is that if teaching is a profession 
it is time to begin perparing the 
personnel for this profession in the 
same way other recognized profes- 
sions do; that is, through a graduate 
professional school. In a recent ar- 
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ticle which appeared in The Journal of 
Teacher Education, Dr. W. W. Bauer,?* 
writing on the development of medical 
education, bases the elevation of medi- 
cine as a recognized profession upon 
the successful effort to limit medical 
training to properly accredited profes- 
sional graduate schools. The teaching 
profession has now reached the state 
of maturity where it, too, may be ready 
for this final step to full professional 
status. 


Through limiting teacher education 
to properly accredited professional 
graduate schools, it also will be pos- 
sible to take teacher education out of 
the arena where a running battle has 
been going on for years between the 
liberal arts group and _ professional 
educators. We can thus say to our lib- 
eral arts colleagues: 


Go ahead and prepare these young peo- 
ple to be educated through the type of 
program of general education studies you 
have developed over the past several hun- 
dred years. Prepare them well in the con- 
tent fields which they are expected to 
teach. And, when they have received their 
AB degrees, begin their professional prep- 
aration for teaching. 


With freedom gained for the pro- 
fessional school, it should be possible to 
prepare the teacher in a full year of 
graduate study culminating with the 
granting of a master’s degree. 


Second Principle: The credential 
should recognize and emphasize that 
we are first and foremost teachers of 
children and youth. For too long we 
have considered ourselves as elemen- 
tary teachers, or secondary teachers of 
English, or secondary teachers of sci- 
ence, or teachers of exceptional chil- 


*W. W. Bauer, “How Medicine Became a 
Profession,” Journal of Teacher Education, 
Vol. VI, No. 3, September, 1955. 


dren, rather than recognizing that first 
and foremost we are members of a 
teaching profession which is devoted 
to working with children and youth. 

An implication of this principle is 
to eliminate the dichotomy in certifi- 
cation regulations which now exists be- 
tween elementary and secondary teach- 
ers and between the various special 
subject matter fields typically taught 
in American high schools. We thus 
would have a program of preparation 
which emphasizes the common ele- 
ments of the teaching process. Such a 
program of preparation should neces- 
sarily involve experiences with children 
of various ages as a condition to initial 
certification. 


Third Principle: A teaching creden- 
tial should require five years of general 
professional preparation. Beginning 
our professional curriculum with per- 
sons with an AB degree who have com- 
pleted a pre-education major in a re- 
cognized liberal arts institution, we 
should be able to prepare a teacher 
with a year of general professional pre- 
paration leading to a general teaching 
credential, similar to the general cred- 
dential now issued by the State of 
Washington. This program of prepa- 
ration should include summer school 
work in the basic foundations of edu- 
cation with opportunity for observa- 
tion and participation, followed by a 
year of supervised internship and ap- 
propriate seminars built around the 
problems identified through the intern- 
ship experience. Because of the con- 
tribution which such interns will make 
to the local school system, they should 
be paid by the salary of a half-time 
teacher—thus providing, as a recruit- 
ment incentive, a program of “earn 
while you learn.” 


An “earn while you learn” program 
has been worked out on a successful 
experimental basis in the San Diego 
City School District in collaboration 
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with San Diego State College. The 
program provides for four interns to 
be assigned three-fourths time to four 
positions under the guidance of a 
regular master teacher so that the five 
persons form a team filling four posi- 
tions at a total cost equal to four regu- 
lar salaries. The remaining one-fourth 
time of the intern is reserved for con- 
ferences with the supervisor and for 
study and seminars at the college. The 
program culminates in a final summer 
session to round out the professional 
preparation of the teacher. 


The reader need not assume that 
this type of program is “new” in the 
education of teachers. The author 
completed a comparable program 
qualifying him for both elementary 
and secondary teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati in the late 1930's. 


The internship should be divided to 
provide experience with at least two 
age levels, elementary and secondary, 
thus making it possible for the teach- 
er to be employed the following Sep- 
tember at either level depending upon 
his personal preference and/or the 
available opportunities. 


Fourth Principle: The credential 
structure should provide for several ad- 
vanced credentials. Advanced special- 
ization in the form of more intensive 
study of particular age groups, or more 
extensive study in subject matter fields 
should be the responsibility of the in- 
dividual teacher and the local school 
district through its in-service education 
program. However, the credential struc- 
ure might provide for at least three 
advanced credentials, one covering the 
entire field of teaching exceptional 
children, a second covering the entire 
field of pupil personnel services, and a 
third covering both supervision and 
administration. 


Fifth Principle: The credential 
should permit the holder to practice 
as long as he is able to find and keep 
a position. The effect of this principle 
is to eliminate the “spoon feeding”’ 
which certification regulations have re- 
quired colleges and universities to pro- 
vide for teachers through renewal re- 
quirements, recency of training re- 
quirements, postponement of require- 
ment provisions, etc. The credential 
issued to the applicant at the time he 
begins his teaching service should be 
valid so long as he remains a com- 
petent teacher and a physically and 
mentally fit person to place with chil- 
dren. Another implication of this prin- 
ciple is to eliminate the issuance of 
life diplomas. Thus, the practice of 
licensing teachers would become com- 
parable to that used in most states in 
licensing physicians and surgeons. 


Sixth Principle: The _ credential 
should place increasing responsibility 
at the local level. For many years states 
have expected to accomplish through 
certification regulations those functions 
which appropriately can be accom- 
plished only at the level of operations 
where the teacher is known as a person. 
An implication of this principle for 
school administration is to provide a 
credential with broad general authoriza- 
tion for service which places the respon- 
sibility for selection, assignment, and 
in-service education in the hands of the 
employing administrator. This is as it 
should be for this same administrator 
is responsible to his community for the 
operation of the entire school program 
including its fiscal affairs. He should 
therefore be considered competent to 
assume the responsibility of assigning 
teachers to the appropriate grade level 
and teaching field. Another implica- 
tion of this principle is to place upon 
the profession the responsibility for im- 
plementing at local levels ethical prac- 
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tices regarding the proper conduct of 
schools, i.e., appropriate teaching as- 
signments, teaching loads, etc. 


An implication for our teacher edu- 
cation institutions of the principle of 
placing increasing responsibility at the 
local level is to give colleges and univer- 
sities more freedom for program and 
experimentation in their attempts to 
provide the most appropriate series of 
experiences for the preparation of 
teachers. 

Seventh Principle: The credential 
Should recognize that achieving com- 
petence is a shared responsibility with 
responsibility increasing as we move 
closer to those who know the teacher 
as a person. The teacher education 
institution shares a part of the re- 
sponsibility for achieving teaching com- 
petence through its selection and 
screening procedures, its course of in- 
struction, and its laboratory and field 
experiences. The state’s certification 
standard represents another level where 
the determination of competence is 
shared. The process of accreditation 
which evaluates the quality of the pro- 
gram of teacher education within an 
institution also shares a responsibility 
for the development of teaching com- 
petence. Finally, the local school ad- 
ministrator shares in this determination 
of the teacher’s competence through 
his selection, employment, assignment, 
retention, and promotion policies. 


It is obvious that, at the state level, 
through accreditation and certification 
standards, the determination of the 
teacher’s competence can only be done 
in a general way. The determination 
of the teacher’s actual competence can 
be determined best by those who know 
the teacher as an individual. Thus, 


the responsibility of determining com- 
petence, while shared by four groups, 
increases markedly at local levels where 
there is the greatest opportunity to 
know the teacher as a person. This 
means the teacher education institu- 
tion and the local administrator who 
employs the teacher. 

Some implications of this principle 
for present practices in many state 
certification offices is to relieve that 
agency from its present awkward at- 
tempts to screen teachers in terms of 
fitness and health status and to place 
these responsibilities at the local level. 
California, for example, requires a 
health certificate as a condition to cer- 
tification. Actually this health standard 
should be applied at the institutional 
and employment levels for only there 
does it have meaning and significance. 
Another implication of this principle 
is to relieve the certification agency 
of the awkward business of trying to 
determine at the state level far removed 
from the local “facts of life” the 
teacher’s specific assignment. 

A statement of these “seven cardinal 
principles” of certification, (or any 
other list of such principles) is some- 
thing that is readily stated, but is 
difficult to implement. The application 
of such principles to most state’s cer- 
tification systems would result in dras- 
tic changes. Such changes, if desirable, 
can only come about through the ac- 
ceptance of basic principles regarding 
the development of standards for the 
profession and the whole-hearted and 
active support of the profession in im- 
plementing the principles. Such action 
can come about only when the teach- 
ing profession has achieved professional 
maturity. The basic issue is: has the 
teaching profession achieved this status? 
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Without popular education no government which rests on popular action can long 
endure; the people must be schooled in the knowledge and in the virtues upon which the 
maintenance and success of free institutions depends. 


Woodrow Wilson 
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Planning and Evaluating Internship 
Experiences in Educational Administration 


CLARENCE A, NEWELL 
Professor of Educational Administration 
University of Maryland 


URING the past decade, intern- 

ship programs in _ educational 
administration have been rapidly ex- 
panding. There has been a sharp rise 
both in the number of such programs 
and in the number of students par- 
ticipating. In addition, apprenticeships, 
leadership training programs, school 
surveys, work with school study coun- 
cils, and other field experiences are 
being utilized increasingly in _profes- 
sional preparation programs. 

The growing body of literature re- 
garding internships has been concerned 
almost exclusively with administrative 
provisions. Considerable attention has 
been given to matters such as the se- 
lection and payment of interns, the 
number of university credits granted 
for the experience, contractual arrange- 
ments, the keeping of records, and the 
like. 

The quality of the internship experi- 
ence itself, however, appears to have 





a 

1 See Clarence A. Newell, Handbook for the 
Development of Internship Programs in Edu- 
cational Administration. New York, N.Y.: Co- 
operative Program in Educational Administra- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
May, 1952. See also, doctoral studies by Gordon 
A. Wheaton (Teachers College, Columbia 
University) and Eric R. Baber (Michigan State 
College); and Suggested Policies and Procedures 
for the Internship in Educational Administra- 
tion by the Cooperative Program in Education- 
al Administration in New England. Harvard 
University, 1953. 


been almost completely neglected. Yet 
the learning experience of the intern 
constitutes the essence of the program. 
Is there any assurance that well de- 
signed administrative provisions will 
necessarily result in effective learning 
experiences? 


Thoughtful planning and evaluation 
of the experience itself are believed 
to be necessary to help provide for 
sound learning experiences. This ar- 
ticle describes the techniques of plan- 
ning and evaluation which have been 
developed at the University of Mary- 
land. These techniques were devised 
primarily for a program in which an 
intern works full-time in the field for 
a school year under the direct super- 
vision of a practicing administrator. 
It is believed, however, that the tech- 
niques would be useful in planning 
similar learning activities, such as ap- 
prenticeships and programs of local 
leadership preparation. 


A Unique Plan for Each Internship 


If a plan is to provide direction for 
learning, it is believed that it must be 
worked out for a specific individual 
and must be continually revised and 
improved as the experience progresses. 
The plan must be unique in order that 
it may reflect the needs and interests 
of the individual, the demands of the 
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postition for which he is preparing, 
and the special resources available in 
a given field agency for contributing 
to his development. It must be capable 
of continuous revision and improve- 
ment in order that it may utilize chang- 
ing interests, deepening insights, and 
the continuous new developments in 
school and community situations. 

It is believed also that an internship 
plan should be drawn up in the form 
of purposes or competencies which the 
intern seeks to achieve. A plan in this 
form is believed to have the following 
advantages: a) the explicit listing of 
purposes helps an intern to feel a sense 
of purpose and direction; b) purposes 
constitute the only sound basis for 
selecting an intern’s activities; c) pur- 
poses provide flexibility, making possi- 
ble careful planning for the most 
effective utilization (in the professional 
development of the intern) of the ac- 
tual day-by-day administrative routines 
and unexpected problems arising in ad- 
ministration; and d) the purposes can 
be utilized as criteria for evaluating the 
learning experience. 


Sample Guide 


The form which an internship plan 
may take is illustrated by several 
“guides” which have been prepared 
and used in actual internships. Such 
guides have been assembled in pam- 
phlet form for internships in the fol- 
lowing fields: the superintendency; 
elementary school administration; ele- 
mentary school supervision; secondary 
school administrtation; industrial arts 
supervision; and the professional edu- 
cation association.’ 

The scope of an individual guide 
may be illustrated by an internship 
in the superintendency. A guide which 


2 Clarence A. Newell, Guides for Internship 
Activities in Educational Administration. Col- 
lege Park, Maryland: University of Maryland. 
17 pp. Mimeographed. October 20, 1953. 


was developed for one internship in- 
cludes a statement of “general ob- 
jectives” and then lists the more 
specific purposes which the intern seeks 
to achieve in the following areas: in- 
struction; staff relationships and _per- 
sonnel policies; community relation- 
ships; finance; school plant planning 
and maintenance; bus transportation; 
and research. For each purpose listed, 
appropriate responsibilities and activi- 
ties can subsequently be selected.* 

The following excerpts were taken 
from the guide of an intern in elemen- 
tary school supervision. 


I. Teachers 


A. Purposes 

1. To become better prepared for 
the supervisory function of help- 
ing teachers to help pupils 
learn. 

2. To become familiar with tech- 
niques of helping teachers to 
become more effective in using 
materials and methods of in- 
struction to improve learning. 

3. To become familiar with group 
thinking, planning and func- 
tioning. 

B. Possible Activities 

1. To carry actual supervisory re- 
sponsibility with individuals or 
groups to help teachers help 
children learn. 

2. To have follow-up conferences 
with teachers who are observed 
to point out ways of helping 
children learn. 

3. To attend and participate in 
faculty conferences held to im- 
prove the teaching-learning pro- 
cess. 

4. To prepare material for teach- 


* Activities in which interns engage are listed 
also in Reutter, E. Edmund, Jr. Selected Ac- 
tivities of Interns in Educational Administra- 
tion. Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration, Middle Atlantic Region. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. June, 1953. 
See also Suggested Policies and Procedures for 
the Internship in Educational Administration. 
Cooperative Program in Educational Admin- 
istration in New England. Harvard University, 
1953. 
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ers who need or ask for special 
help. 

5. To demonstrate in the class- 
room if requested, or if neces- 
sary. 

The importance of purposes in helping 
to determine the nature of an internship 
experience is suggested by the contrast be- 
tween the foregoing excerpts and those 
which follow (from an internship in sec- 
ondary school administration). 


I. Finance 


A. Purpose: To provide the intern 
with a working knowledge of 
school financing as administered 
by the school principal. 

B. Possible Activities: Work on the 
school budget, school bank, cafe- 
teria funds, library funds, finan- 
cial reports, and the like. 


II. Class Scheduling 

A. Purpose: To provide for the stud- 
ent the opportunity actively to 
participate in class, activity, and 
assembly scheduling. 

B. Possible Activities: Aiding in the 
setting up of next year’s class 
schedule. 


Ill. Teacher Selection 


A. Purpose: To provide the student 
the opportunity to observe the 
principal's methods of teacher 
selection and evaluation. 

B. Possible Activities: Sitting in on 
interviews between the principal 
and prospective teachers. 


IV. School-Community Relationships 

A. Purpose: To give the student a 
better appreciation and a more 
thorough knowledge of the ad- 
ministrator’s part in fostering 
school-community relationships. 

B. Possible Activities: Working with 
the P-TA on any school P-TA pro- 
gram. Attendance at civic meet- 
ings normally requiring the repre- 
sentation of the school. Observing 
any meetings between principal 
and community groups. 


Nature of the Experience 


As has been pointed out elsewhere, 
an intern may function at any one of 
several levels: he may be simply an 
observer, he may make recommenda- 
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tions to appropriate school officials, 
or he may carry full administrative 
responsibilities.« As experience with 
internship programs has accumulated, 
it has become increasingly clear that 
when genuine responsibilities are not 
delegated to an intern, a program of 
“made work” is virtually inevitable. 
Because “made work” is not desired, 
an internship needs as a hard core 
some genuine administrative responsi- 
bility which has been delegated to the 
intern. 

For example, an intern can profita- 
bly attend a school board meeting 
purely as an observer, but after several 
hours the meeting is adjourned. Then 
the intern needs another activity. If 
the entire internship experience con- 
sists only of observation, it is usually 
difficult to keep an intern busy, and 
there is a definite tendency to fill the 
gaps with “made work.” 

On the other hand, a_ professional 
responsibility may warrant as much 
time as an intern can give to it. An 
intern who is delegated some responsi- 
bility for working with school staff or 
with parent groups may find that he 
could spend full-time on this one ac- 
tivity alone. The problem of gaps in 
time when an intern has nothing to 
do can thus be solved through the 
delegation of actual responsibilities. 


The Planning Process 


Within the limits of established edu- 
cational policies, the major responsi- 
bility for the planning of activities for 
a specific internship should be carried 
by the intern, the university coordi- 
nator, and the sponsoring administra- 
tor. In addition, opportunities to 
participate in the planning may well 
be afforded to appropriate members of 
the field agency staff, members of the 


4 Clarence A. Newell, Handbook for the De- 
velopment of Internship Programs in Educa- 
tional Administration. pp. 18-19. 
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university staff, staff members of the 
state department of education, and 
others. Because an internship neces- 
sitates numerous sessions for planning 
and evaluation, and because an intern- 
ship relates to numerous people, those 
responsible for a program must con- 
stantly be alert to proceed in a manner 
consistent with good human relations. 


Exploratory Planning 


At the University of Maryland, ex- 
ploratory planning begins during the 
earliest phases of initiating an intern- 
ship. When a student indicates an 
interest in an internship, preliminary 
exploration is necessary to determine 
whether an internship will constitute 
a valuable kind of experience for this 
person, and if so, the kind of intern- 
ship which will be most suitable. There 
must also be preliminary exploration 
to determine whether the prospective 
field sponsor would be interested in 
providing experiences of the general 
type considered desirable. This ex- 
ploratory planning is necessary to as- 
sure that there will be initial under- 
standings which will later carry over 
into a sound internship experience. 


Steps in Planning 


Detailed planning begins after a 
student has been accepted for an in- 
ternship, and a field agency has agreed 
to make suitable provision for the 
internship. While the steps in planning 
vary somewhat from one internship to 
another, they are always about as fol- 
lows: 


1. There is a period of exploratory plan- 
ning during which preliminary agree- 
ments are reached between the intern, 
university coordinator, and sponsoring 
administrator. By the end of this period, 
these three individuals and other per- 
sons involved have met and have dis- 
cussed in a general way the nature of 
the internship experiences. 


2. As part of the exploratory period, the 
intern and the university coordinator 
discuss the broad outlines of a projected 
guide for the intern’s activities. The 
intern may be shown guides which have 
been prepared for other internships. 

38. The intern prepares a tentative guide 
taking into account his own special 
needs and interests. 

4. The guide is thoroughly discussed and 
revised by the intern, the university co- 
ordinator, and perhaps by other mem- 
bers of the university staff or other ap- 
propriate individuals. 

5. The guide is discussed and revised at 
one or more conferences attended by 
the sponsoring administrator and other 
members of the field-agency staff as well 
as the intern and university coordinator. 
(At this step, or at step #4, state de- 
partment of education officials may be 
consulted). 

6. The intern begins the internship ex- 
perience in accordance with the written 
plans. 

7. The professional growth of the intern 
and the plans for the internship are 
periodically evaluated. As the evalua- 
tions indicate needed improvements, the 
plans (including the purposes) are re- 
vised accordingly. 


Evaluation 


In order that evaluation can be used 
to re-direct and improve internship 
experiences as necessary, techniques are 
needed which make possible a critical 
evaluation of such experiences while 
they are actually occurring. Evaluation 
which takes place after an internship 
has been completed may be useful in 
designing future internships, but does 
not help to improve the experience 
which is already past. 


Purposes and Criteria 


When an internship program was 
initiated at the University of Maryland, 
it was recognized that a method of 
evaluation would be needed which 
would provide for improvement and 
re-direction of internship experiences 
as necessary during the actual course 
of an internship. It would seem that 
the means of evaluation should be 
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designed to accomplish various pur- 
poses, among which are the following: 


To help the intern to clarify his goals; 
to help the intern to assess critically 
his growth in professional competence; 
to lead to replanning and improving 
the internship experience during the 
course of an internship. 


If evaluation is to accomplish the 
foregoing purposes, the means of eval- 
uation should: 

Help set the goals which the intern 
will seek to achieve; help determine 
the extent to which purposes are being 
achieved; encourage self evaluation; 
utilize group process; be based on ob- 
jective data. 


The foregoing purposes and criteria 
are not all inclusive, but they do indi- 
cate some of the important require- 
ments for evaluation of an internship. 


Need for a Technique 


As a means of meeting the foregoing 
requirements, an evaluation technique 
has been developed in the internship 
program at the University of Maryland. 
Of course much evaluation takes place 
informally; in some instances, for ex- 
ample, the intern and the field sponsor 
hold a brief conference at the end of 
each day. Though such _ informal 
evaluation is believed to be necessary to 
assure that evaluation will not be neg- 
lected. 


The Process 


Planning-evaluation sessions are 
held periodically in each internship 
sponsored by the University of Mary- 
land. These evaluations occur in small 
group sessions attended by the intern, 
university coordinator, and sponsoring 
administrator. Occasionally other mem- 
bers of the local school staff (or others) 
participate also. In a year’s internship, 
planning-evaluation sessions are typi- 
cally held once each month in the office 
of the superintendent of schools (or 


other field sponsor). Pre-planning for 
each such session is done at the meeting 
the month preceding. On the basis of 
this pre-planning, the necessary infor- 
mation for the evaluation is prepared 
by the intern, assisted as necessary by 
the university coordinator and other 
participants in the program. At the 
evaluation session, the intern is thus in 
a position to present the information 
desired. The group coperatively in- 
terprets the information and its im- 
plications for the future direction of 
the internship. 


The Anecdotal Records 


Anecdotal records of the intern’s ex- 
perience provide basic information for 
these evaluation sessions. These records 
are designed to provide a permanent 
record of the entire experience, and 
are written in narrative form as a sum- 
mary of the intern’s daily activities. 

The following example, which rep- 
resents a partial entry for one day, is 
quoted verbatim from an intern’s rec- 
ord: 


I had an opportunity to discuss visits 
(to the various classrooms) with the 
2. I told her that I felt Mrs. 
X’s children should be working with 
more art media and producing more in 
the way of big muscle activities. She 
agreed with me. I told her I had given 
Mrs. X some suggestions. 

I planned with the principal for two 
faculty conferences after Easter, to dis- 
cuss independent work activities. We 
also discussed the possibility of organ- 
izing a study group for parents whose 
children were going into first grade in 
the fall. The principal liked the idea 
and said she would follow through with 
the parents, to see if any might be in- 
terested in having a study group in May. 


1. I used a technique today with the 
kindergarten teacher which seemed 
satisfactory. I suggested to the chil- 
dren some things they might do. The 
teacher took down the suggestions. 


2. 1 planned for faculty conferences. 


3. I suggested a parent study group. 
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Information such as the foregoing 
can be included in an anecdotal record 
without great difficulty. The difficult 
problem is: How can information con- 
cerning an internship experience be 
used effectively for purposes of evalua- 
tion and replanning? 


Additional Notations and Records 


As an experimental approach to the 
problem, each intern is now asked to 
make certain notations on his anec- 
dotal records. These notations are made 
for each unified experience, whether 
it is a short experience involving only 
a few hours or a large activity lasting 
for several months. 

Each experience in the anecdotal 
record is coded in such manner as 
to identify the experience with the 
purpose (or purposes) in the original 
internship plan; that is, each purpose 
which the intern seeks to accomplish 
is given a code numer, and this number 
is entered by each entry in the anec- 
dotal record which seems to help ac- 
complish that particular purpose. 

For each experience the intern in- 
dicates also what he feels he has learned 
from the experience and what he thinks 
he might have learned but did not 
learn. 

Subsequently the intern indicates 
what he believes are the strengths and 
weaknesses of each aspect of the intern- 
ship experience as it is going forward. 

In addition to these notations, each 
intern is encouraged to develop new 
formulations of concepts growing out 
of the internship experience. ‘These 
statements seek to capture some of the 
important new insights which the in- 
tern has gained. 


Uses of Anecdotal Records 
in Evaluation 


With the foregoing information at 
hand, it is possible to evaluate the 
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experience in various ways, some of 
which are as follows: 


1. A frequency distribution of code 
numbers can readily be prepared. 
As each code number refers to one 
of the purposes of the internship, 
the frequency distribution shows 
which purposes are receiving much 
attention, which are receiving little 
attention, and which are being 
completely neglected. In the initial 
evaluations in an internship, some 
of the purposes agreed upon as 
being among the most important 
have sometimes been found to have 
been completely neglected. In such 
instances, thorough replanning in- 
cluding redirection of the experi- 
ence has occasionally been necessary. 


no 


Records relating to all experiences 
for a single purpose can readily be 
identified through the code num- 
bers, and the experiences relating 
to a particular purpose can then 
be quantitatively appraised. It is 
possible, for example, to summarize 
briefly the activities which have 
been undertaken in relationship to 
the purposes in the original intern- 
ship plan. Each purpose in the 
plan can be listed at the top of a 
sheet of paper, and below it, the 
activities which the intern has en- 
gaged in and which have been 
coded as relating to that purpose. 
The inclusion by each experience 
of the date when it occurred pro- 
vides an index for locating the 
more complete descriptions of the 
experiences in the anecdotal record 
which has been prepared chrono- 
logically. The following example 
was drawn from an intern’s record. 
The example as presented here is 
not an adequate summary of the in- 
tern’s activities in working with 
teachers, but does illustrate the type 
of summary sheet suggested. 
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Purpose: 
I. Al. To become better prepared for 
the supervisory function of help- 
ing teachers to help pupils learn. 


Possible Activities: 

I. Al-B2 To learn to conduct follow-up 
conferences with teachers to 
suggest ways of helping chil- 
dren learn. 


First Hand Experiences: 


Discussed with Mrs. A some ways chil- 
dren might keep alignment in reading. 
(2/8/55) 

Asked by Mrs. B to have a conference 
during lunchtime with her and her 
“refresher” teacher to plan areas where 
she might begin to work with chil- 
dren. (3/2/55) 

Had a conference with Miss C. Planned 
ways to help children learn better 
through use of purposeful independ- 
ent activities. Also discussed ways of 
improving room environment. (3/3/55) 

Met with four teachers at “X” School 
to help plan for choral speaking ac- 
tivities and social studies units of 
work on animals. (3/7/55) (Also in- 
dependent activities) 

Discussed enriching an enterprise on an- 
imals in conference after school with 
Mrs. D and Mrs. E. (3/16/55) 

Met with Miss F and Mrs. E to evaluate 
reading observed in first grade. (3/- 
22/55) 

Had a conference with Mrs. A. ((3/28/- 
55) (Independent work activities for 
children) 

Met with Miss C and Mrs. A to discuss 
plans for getting started next year. 
(5/4/55; 5/11/55; 5/18/55) 

Had a conference with Mrs. G. (5/16/55) 

3. A qualitative appraisal can be made 
on the basis of: a) the data ob- 
tainted under #2 immediately pre- 
ceding; and b) certain other data. 
It will be recalled that each intern 
appraises his own experience to 
indicate what he thinks he learned 
and did not learn, what he con- 
siders to be the strengths and weak- 





* The plan included five groups of “Possible 
Activities” for the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose. Because of space limitations, only one 
group of “Possible Activities” is included here. 
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nesses of the experience, and ways 
in which he thinks the internship 
might be improved. This informa- 
tion can be summarized, and a 
group (such as the intern, uni- 
versity coordinator, and sponsoring 
administrator) can then qualita- 
tively appraise the experiences and 
replan the intern’s activities relat- 
ing to a single purpose. 


4. Changes in an intern’s concepts, 
attitudes, and values, as well as 
his growth in skills, knowledge, 
and competencies, can be evaluated 
through an analysis of the new for- 
mulations of concepts which he has 
prepared to capture, new insights 
he has gained. These formulations 
by the intern indicate the kinds of 
generalizations, principles, and _ re- 
lationships which he is developing 
on the basis of his internship ex- 
perience. With the materials sug- 
gested in the preceding steps #1, 2, 
and 3, the formulations provide 
basic data for appraising these 
changes. 


5. In a number of instances, the pur- 
poses included in the original plan 
for an internship have been modi- 
fied as a result of steps #1 to 4 
preceding, and a rather basic redi- 
rection of the experience has been 
indicated. 


6. Because the ways in which problems 
are attacked by the various partici- 
pants become increasingly clear 
through the process indicated, the 
use of the records in the manner 
suggested enables the local school 
administration and the university 
to determine whether they hold 
enough values in common for them 
to continue to work together. 


Advantages 


Evaluation through the method sug- 
gested may be expected to have the 
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following advantages: 

The evaluation centers around the 
purposes which the learner seeks to 
achieve. It makes it possible to de- 
termine whether, and the extent to 
which, the purposes are being achieved. 

The evaluation leads logically to re- 
planning and re-directing an experi- 
ence as necessary. Evaluation and re- 
planning are thus part of the same 
process. 

The content of the evaluation is de- 
veloped from the actual experience of 
each learner. External categories are 
not imposed, for any categories used 
grow out of the experience itself. 

The evaluation embraces all aspects 
of the experience. Because it is unique 
to a specific experience, it does not neg- 
lect some aspects of an experience nor 
stress other aspects which are not ap- 
propriate. 

The evaluation is based on objective 
data. The intern can be helped to 
achieve a high degree of objectivity 
in the record, and this factual informa- 
tion can be used as a starting place in 
the evaluation. In contrast, sole re- 
liance on memory tends in the direc- 
tion of guess work. 

The evaluation can be continuous. 
The intern in particular must con- 
stantly be evaluating his experience in 
order to keep the necessary records, 
and the cooperative process used en- 
courages the other participants also to 
be continually evaluating their own 
activities relating to the internship. 
Furthermore, the anecdotal record pro- 
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vides a continuous written account of 
the experience, making it possible at 
a later date to review and evaluate the 
experience on a continuous basis. 

Through the group sessions, evalua- 
tion is a cooperative enterprise through 
which the persons concerned can all 
participate. 

Self evaluation is encouraged on the 
part of each person participating, in- 
cluding the intern, university coordina- 
tor, and sponsoring administrator. Such 
self evaluation is stimulated by the 
group evaluations. 

The evaluation becomes an imper- 
sonal process through which all persons 
participating are contributing jointly 
to the achievement of common goals. 

The evaluation calls upon the great- 
est creative powers of all concerned. 
It need not be stereotyped. The ques- 
tions posed do not lend themselves to 
superficial and easy answers. 


Conclusion 


Planning and evaluation of intern- 
ship experiences need to be consistent 
with basic convictions about learning 
and the democratic process. If it is 
believed that each individual is unique, 
and that each individual can be helped 
to develop in his own way, then this 
belief in uniqueness should be re- 
flected in the planning and evaluation 
of learning experiences. 

Through the development of appro- 
priate techniques, planning and evalu- 
ation can become powerful instruments 
for improving internship experiences. 





praise, but above all—by example. 





Education does not mean teaching people what they do not know. It means teaching 
them to behave as they do not behave. It is not teaching the youth the shapes of the let- 
ters and the tricks of numbers, and then leaving them to turn their arithmetic to roguery 
and their literature to lust. It means, on the contrary, training them into the perfect 
exercise and kingly continence of their bodies and souls. It is a painful, continual and 
difficult work to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by precedent, and by 


John Ruskin 

















Studies of Predictive Validity of the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 


WALTER W. COOK 


CYRIL J. HOYT 
ALF EIKAAS 


University of Minnesota 


ARLIER studies of cross-sectional 

and short-term longitudinal varie- 
ties have given indications of the pre- 
dictive validity of the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory. This 
paper reports two longitudinal studies 
of the predictive power of MTAI 
scores earned by preservice education 
students in several curricula. Much 
additional data will be required to 
obtain stable predictive coefficients for 
all of the several subject groups which 
now seem appropriate. The current 
studies have used as a criterion, the 
teacher’s response to the MTAI during 
his second or third year of teaching. 
Further research is underway which is 
using pupils’ reactions and principals’ 
ratings as additional criteria of the 
quality teacher-pupil rapport main- 
tained in the classrooms of former 
teacher education students. 

Modern education’s concern with 
the personality development of pupils 
has intensified interest in the relation- 
ships between different aspects of 
teachers’ personalities and this instruc- 
tional goal. Observation indicates that 
desired development of pupils depends, 
to some extent, on certain personality 
traits and attitudes of teachers. Years 
of speculation, consideration and study 
of teacher-pupil relationships have re- 
sulted in various interpretations and 
methods of implementation of the de- 


pendence in the classroom and in 
teacher education. The task of defining 
and isolating the contributing factors 
in this complex relationship is not a 
simple one. The reciprocal nature of 
the relationship between pupils and 
teacher illustrates the complexity of 
the interaction between cause and ef- 
fect in personality development. 

The MTATI has provided one of the 
basic tools for the measurement and 
study of these complex relationships 
between pupils and teachers. Reliable 
measuring instruments permit a sys- 
tematic approach to the identification 
of pertinent personality characteristics. 

Studies of the concurrent validity of 
the MTAI have shown a positive cor- 
relation (r = .60) between inservice 
teachers’ test scores, and the combined 
criteria of pupils’, principal’s and ex- 
pert’s ratings of the teachers. Some 
evidence of the predictive validity of 
college students’ scores had been ob- 
tained from earlier studies. The MTAI 
was administered at six months inter- 
vals to groups at various stages of de- 
velopment, varying from the junior 
year to six months of teaching experi- 
ence. Correlations between scores taken 
at six months intervals ranged from .74 
to .66. This was a promising indica- 
tion that the MTAI score would be 
useful in making longitudinal predic- 
tions. 
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Since 1948 longitudinal studies of 
students and graduates of the College 
of Education have been progressing in 
the Bureau of Educational Research. 
This paper presents the results of these 
studies dealing with those graduates of 
1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953 who were 
teaching two to three years subsequent 
to graduation. 

In the spring of 1953 the MTAI 
was mailed to 306 teachers, all of whom 
had graduated from the College of 
Education in 1950 and 1951 and had 
been teaching two to three years. For 
each teacher included, two pre-service 
MTAI scores were available, one ob- 
tained at the end of the second quarter 
in the junior year and one in the 
senior year immediately prior to gradu- 
ation. One hundred twenty four of the 
teachers responded this third time to 
the MTAI and other additional forms 
requested. To investigate the repre- 
sentativeness of this group, compari- 
sons were made between the means 
and variances of the scores on the 
junior year MTATI for these 124 versus 
the 182 for whom the requested data 
were incomplete. These comparisons 
did not indicate that the sample of 124 
respondents was a biased group of the 
total 306 to whom the forms were 
mailed. 

Since previous studies had suggested 
differences in MTAI scores for students 
in different curricula, these 124 were 
separated into five sub-groups, four of 
which corresponded to the student 
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norm groups reported in the MTAI 
manual, namely, Early Childhood Edu- 
cation, Elementary Education, Second- 
ary with academic majors and Second- 
ary with non-academic majors. The 
fifth sub-group consisted of thirteen 
agricultural education majors whose 
mean score seemed markedly different 
from the other nonacademic majors. 

Table 1 shows the number in each 
subgroup and the mean score for each 
administration of the MTAI for each 
subgroup. These means are in close con- 
formity to the published norms in most 
subgroups. Since the numbers in these 
groups are small the discrepancies are 
unimportant except for the junior 
scores of the secondary education 
groups. A second study of two other 
classes of graduates teaching in 1955 
indicates that the blanket groups “sec- 
ondary with academic majors” and “‘sec- 
ondary with non-academic majors” may 
not be homogeneous groups relative to 
their MTAI scores. It appears that con- 
siderable additional data are needed to 
answer this question with a fair degree 
of confidence. 

Additional data of a similar type 
were collected for graduates of 1952 
and 1953. During the period February 
to May 1955, the MTAI and a question- 
naire relative to teaching experiences 
were sent to 423 College or Education 
graduates for whom an MTAI ad- 
ministered at the beginning of the 


Taste l:—-MEAN MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY SCORE FOR 1950 


AND 1951, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA GRADUATES TEACHING IN 1953 
CLASSIFIED BY MAJOR AND TIME OF TEST ADMINISTRATION. 











* Means 

Major N Junior Senior — Teacher 
Early Childhood Education 27 71 82 73 
Elementary Education 33 65 72 70 
Secondary Academic 29 78 69 59 
Secondary Non-Academic 22 79 67 60 


Agricultural Education 13 


54 51 31 
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junior year was available. From this 
group 312 or 74% responded. Com- 
parisons were made between the means 
and variances of the junior year scores 
for the responding group versus the 
non responding group. These compari- 
sons showed that the respondents were 
not a biased sample of the juniors rela- 
tive to this criterion. 

Since a number of the respondents 
(61) were not teaching in the spring 
of 1955, their scores were excluded 
from further analysis in this study. 
Table 2 shows the number of respond- 
ents teaching and the mean MTAI 
scores for the two administrations to 
each of four groups of graduates. The 
junior year mean scores shown in Table 
2 were obtained six months earlier in 
the students’ education than_ those 
shown in Table 1. Most of these people 
had been teaching two and a half to 
three years when the experienced 
teacher score was obtained. A_ third 
MTAI score was available for the first 
two groups included in Table 2, one 
obtained at the end of the junior year. 
The means for all three administra- 
tions of the MTAI for the Early Child- 


hood education and Elementary educa- 
tion groups are shown in Table 3. 
The means for the subgroups shown 
in these tables appear to have some 
discrepancies from the published 
norms. The beginning junior scores 
for Early Childhood Education, Ele- 
mentary and Nonacademic Secondary 
in Table 2 are somewhat lower than 
the corresponding published norms. 
However, the means for the end of the 
junior year for the first two groups 
seem to indicate that these groups are 
close to the graduating senior norms. 
Consideration of the homegeneity 
of subgroups and differences among 
their means led to the decision to study 
the predictive validity of the MTAI 
for elementary and secondary school 
teachers separately. The differences 
among the within-groups regressions 
for these subgroups show that the re- 
gression lines are very nearly parallel 
for the four subgroups of Table 2. 
However, differences among the means 
of subgroups suggested that the cor- 
relations indicating the predictive va- 
lidity of the junior year and graduating 
senior MTAI score should be deter- 


TABLE 2:—MEAN MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY SCORE FOR 1952 
AND 1953, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA GRADUATES TEACHING IN 1955 











Beginning of | Experienced 
Major N Junior Year Teacher 
Early Childhood Education 41 43 64 
Elementary Education 62 54 66 
Secondary Academic 51 48 49 
Secondary Non-Academic 85 40 38 





Taste 3:—MEAN MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY SCORE FOR 1952 
AND 1953, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA GRADUATES TEACHING IN 1955 


CLASSIFIED BY CURRICULUM AND TIME OF ADMINISTRATION. 











Beginning 
Junior End Junior Experienced 
Curriculum year |. year Teacher 
Mean Mean Mean 
Early Childhood Education 43 74 64 
Elementary Education 54 84 66 
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mined separately for elementary and 
secondary school teachers. For this 
purpose the “within-groups” covari- 
ance seemed to give the most ap- 
propriate basis for the correlation 
coefficients. 

Table 4 shows the experienced 
teacher and junior year sums of squares 
and crossproducts for the four groups 
of students who prepared for positions 
in elementary and nursery schools. 
A test of the differences among the 
covariances or correlations for these 
four groups of Table 4 showed that 
these groups were homogeneous in this 
respect even though the junior year 
mean scores were different. That is to 
say, the regressions for predicting the 
experienced teacher score from a junior 
year score are parallel lines for all four 
of these groups, though the mean scores 
on both administrations to the 1955 
teacher samples were lower than those 
for the 1953 teacher samples. The 
product moment correlation coefficient 
for these four groups combined is .45, 
significantly above zero. 


Table 5 shows the experienced 
teacher and senior year or late junior 
sums of squares and products for the 
same four groups of students who pre- 
pared for positions in elementary and 
nursery schools. 

These are the teachers who respond- 
ed to the request to take the MTAI a 
third time and were actually engaged 
in teaching in the spring of 1953 or 
1955. They are classified according to 
the year of the third response and also 
with respect to the college curriculum 
followed rather than the type of school 
in which they were employed. Here, 
again, a test of the differences among 
the covariances of the four groups of 
Table 5 showed that these were homo- 
geneous in this respect even though the 
1955 “senior” year score was actually 
obtained late in the junior year. The 
slight discrepances in the numbers are 
due to cases for whom the late junior 
score was not available. From the data 
of Table 5, the product moment cor- 
relation for the combined groups is 
59. 


Taste 4:—SUMS OF SQUARES AND PRODUCTS OF JUNIOR YEAR AND EXPERIENCED 
TEACHER ADMINISTRATIONS OF THE MTAI TO TEACHERS IN ELEMEN- 


TARY AND NURSERY SCHOOLS. 


~ Cross 











Experienced 
N Teachers SS Junior SS Products 
NKP 1953 27 21,217 10,804 8,023 
NKP 1955 41 40,481 31,784 19,510 
Elementary 1953 33 24,118 16,486 4,832 
Elementary 1955 62 59,171 40,932 20,863 
Combined 163 100,006 53,228 


144,987 





Taste 5:—SUMS OF SQUARES AND PRODUCTS OF SENIOR YEAR AND EXPERIENCED 
TEACHER ADMINISTRATIONS OF THE MTAI TO TEACHERS IN ELEMEN- 











TARY AND NURSERY SCHOOLS. 











a Experienced — ‘ ~ Cross- 
N Teachers SS Senior SS Products 
NKP 1953 27 21,217 11,656 11,751 
NKP 1955 39 27 671 16,544 11,627 
Elementary 1953 33 24,118 14,940 9,727 
Elementary 1955 45 $2,324 12,904 11,866 
Combined 144 105,330 56,044 44,971 
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Table 6 shows similar data for the 
two pre-service administrations of the 
MTAI to the groups included in Table 
5. The correlation coefficient between 
these administrations is .52. 

Table 7, like Table 4, shows the 
sums of squares and products for the 
junior year and experienced teacher 
administrations of the MTAI to the 
secondary school teachers classified ac- 
cording to year of the last administra- 
tion and with respect to their major 
field of preparation. The product 
moment correlation for these combined 
groups was found after a test for homo- 
geneity among these four covariances 
indicated the differences were not sig- 
nificant. This correlation was .43 which 
is very nearly the same as that found 
for elementary and nursery school 
teachers. (r = .45) 

The 1953 sample of 64 secondary 
school teachers showed a correlation 
of .60 between the senior year and 
experienced teacher administrations of 
the MTAI and of .70 between junior 
year and senior year administration. 
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The first of these is very near to the 
corresponding coefficient of .59 found 
for the elementary and nursery school 
group, but the second seems somewhat 
higher than that (.52) found for this 
other group. 

When the 187 cases of Table 7 were 
classified into smaller subgroups ac- 
cording to the specific major subject, 
there was an indication that the mean 
scores of these subgroups differed on all 
administrations of the MTAI though 
the covariances and variances were 
homogeneous among subgroups. These 
findings indicate a fair degree of con- 
fidence in the correlation reported for 
the data of Table 7 but less confidence 
in the mean score differences among 
subgroups. More data are necessary 
to establish confidence in differences 
among mean scores of specific subject 
majors. 

The data presented do, however, 
yield important information relative 
to the predictive validity of the MTAI 
if one is willing to accept practicing 
teachers’ MTAI scores as a criterion. 


Taste 6:—SUMS OF SQUARES AND PRODUCTS OF JUNIOR YEAR AND SENIOR YEAR 
ADMINISTRATIONS OF THE MTAI TO TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY AND 


NURSERY SCHOOLS. 











Cross- 

N Senior SS Junior SS Product 

NKP 1953 27 11,656 10,804 6,201 
NKP 1955 39 16,544 25,543 12,438 
Elementary 1953 33 14,940 16,486 5,008 
Elementary 1955 45 12,904 25,535 10,612 
Combined 144 56,044 78,368 34,259 





Taste 7:—SUMS OF SQUARES AND PRODUCTS OF JUNIOR YEAR AND EXPERIENCED 
TEACHER ADMINISTRATIONS OF THE MTAI TO SECONDARY TEACHERS. 











Experienced Cross- 
N Teachers SS Junior SS Products 
Academic 1953 29 27,186 13,907 8,259 
Academic 1955 51 45,851 $2,489 12,624 
Non-Academic 1953 22 35,713 10,831 10,576 
Non-Academic 1955 85 105,776 74,219 43,237 
Combined 187 214,526 131,446 74,696 











Thus the score made by juniors or 
seniors are useful for predicting the 
MT AI scores of teachers who are in 
the second or third year of experience. 
In one sense, however, these data alone 
present no evidence of validity of the 
MTAI. They merely show that the 
scores of college students have stability 
over a three to five year period of time. 
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The evidence from earlier studies of 
concurrent validity must be used in 





conjunction with the current study to 
provide the evidence of predictive va- 
lidity. Currently data are being col- 
lected from principals and pupils of 
former graduates to study these prob- 
lems more directly. 


Taste 8:—SUMS OF SQUARES AND PRODUCTS OF SENIOR YEAR AND EXPERIENCED 
TEACHER ADMINISTRATIONS OF THE MTAI TO SECONDARY SCHOOL 

















TEACHERS OF 1953. 
j ~~ Experienced Cross- 
N Teachers SS Senior SS Products } 
Academic 29 27,186 16,937 11,089 
Non-Academic 22 35.713 15,9438 15,941 
Agriculture 13 17,355 10,352 10,492 
Combined 64 80.254 43,232 $7,522 








Taste 9:—SUMS OF SQUARES AND PRODUCTS OF SENIOR YEAR AND JUNIOR YEAR 





ADMINISTRATIONS OF THE MTAI TO SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF 1953. 
ee ee eee 
N Senior SS Teachers SS Products 
Academic 29 16,937 13,907 11,540 
Non-Academic 22 15,9438 10,831 8,171 
Agriculture 13 10,352 13,025 7,590 
Combined 64 43,232 37,763 27,301 











Within ten years the United States will have more than 20,000,000 persons of 
college age. Not all will go to college, but the figure does portend a sharp increase 
in enrollment. The Bureau of the Census estimates that today we have 15,000,000 
persons between the ages of 18 and 24. By 1965, the number in this age group wil 
rise to over 20,000,000; by 1973, to 26,300,000. 

e@ 

Nearly 70 colleges and universities are using closed circuit television as a 

part of their instructional procedures. 
° 

WE CAN BE SURE OF THIS: We are entering a period when more and 
more young people, not fewer, will go on to college. The main reason is because 
Dad and Mother want it that way. There can be no argument that we do need 
better selection of those who can profit, but until we are sure that an individual 
cannot benefit we had better be sure to provide the opportunity so he can go on 
to college.—Ed Haislet, Secretary, Minnesota Alumni Association. 
































It Has Nothing To 


JOSEPH SEIDLIN 


Do With Logic 


Dean, Graduate School 


Alfred University 


HERE is an old fable about a 

scorpion and a turtle: a scorpion, 
being a very poor swimmer, asked a 
turtle to carry him on his back across 
a river. “Are you mad?” exclaimed the 
turtle, “You'll sting me while I’m 
swimming and I'll drown!” “My dear 
turtle,” laughed the scorpion, “if I 
were to sting you, you wou!'d drown 
and I would go down with you. Now, 
where is the logic in that?” “You're 
right!” cried the turtle, “Hop on!” 
The scorpion climbed aboard and half- 
way across the river gave the turtle 
a mighty sting. As they both sank to 
the bottom, the turtle resignedly said: 
“Do you mind if I ask you something? 
You said there’d be no logic in your 
stinging me. Why did you do it?” “It 
has nothing to do with logic,” the 
drowning scorpion sadly replied, “It’s 
just my character.” 

East and West, South and North, 
the Association of American Colleges 
and the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards have their differences; cold 
wars abound. At the recent meetings of 
AAC in St. Louis and NCTEPS in 
Washington, strong expressions of opin- 
ion, both private and public, portend 
a further breach in already somewhat 
strained relationships. This time it is 
“Who shall accredit what?” 

Probably at no time in the history 
of schools were they free from criticism 
or attack. What is disturbing about 
the late forties and now the fifties of 





Dr. Seidlin’s good natured, even- 
handed treatment of the accreditation 
problem in teacher education ought, the 
editors believe, to provide the medium 
for protagonists and antagonists alike to 
have a good laugh at themselves. Of 
course, the article is too generous when 
it implies that the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards and the Association of 
American Colleges are the pro and con 
crusaders. Each has valiant, sincere al- 
lies. Alongside NCTEPS, for example, 
are the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, whose 
member institutions probably now are 
preparing some 70 per cent of the new 
teachers each year; the Council of Chief 
State School Officers; the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification; and _ the 
National School Boards Association. 

We would not know what the psychol- 
ogists’ explanation would be, but it is a 
well known fact that when a controversy 
reaches the laughing stage, an amicable 
settlement is in prospect. 











the twentieth century is a sort of 
fratricidal war among factions of 
schoolmen who, in the main, subscribe 
to the tenet that schools are society’s 
principal educative institution. 

It is difficult to trace the beginning 
of the practice of formal preparation 
of keepers of schools (later to be known 
as school-teachers). Pestalozzi (1746- 
1827) is sometimes referred to as the 
first, albeit one-man, teachers college. 
Be that as it may, the whirlwind de- 
velopment of teachers colleges, schools 
of edueation, departments of educa- 
tion, etc. has taken place in the 20th 
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century. As any historian knows, one 
of the greatest hurdles in the path of a 
developing or growing profession is the 
opposition of the older practitioners, 
who arrived without formal training, 
to any “new fangled” notions of prep- 
aration in professional schools for a 
job for which they themselves acquired 
some competency “the hard way”— 
through apprenticeship, or just prac- 
tice on the job. The older professions 
—medicine, dentistry, law, some varie- 
ties of engineering—have fought the 
fight and won it, through it is within 
my memory that some industries re- 
fused to have any truck with profes- 
sionally trained engineers and when 
I was a youngster on the farm, colleges 
of agriculture were the laughingstock 
of even those farmers who didn’t know 
how to care for any other kind of stock. 

The disdain for professional schools, 
in their early stages of development, is 
due in part to the innocent blunders of 
the leaders of a professional movement 
and the brazen claims to quasi-omnis- 
cience of their evangelistic disciples. 
It seems that institutional adolescence 
is not unlike human adolescence. We 
find adolescent teachers colleges, schools 
of education and departments of edu- 
cation, aided and abetted by adolescent 
social sciences ( principally psychology 
and sociology), intoxicated by a little 
knowledge—exciting, new, precious 
knowledge, but nevertheless little 
knowledge mistaken for big knowledge. 
It is during such periods of adolescence 
in the growth of professions, and even 
the exact sciences, that theories and 
postulates are mistaken for and ac- 
cepted as laws. Such goings on irk the 
adults (conservatives) and enrage the 
aged (reactionaries). As in the life 


of an individual, however, so it would 
seem in the life of a profession, there 
is no way of bypassing the period of 
adoiescence. 

Even in 1956 no one really knows 
the best way, if there is a best way, of 


making teachers. For that matter no 
one really knows of the best way of 
making physicians or any other pro- 
fessionals. As for teachers being born, 
not made—that is a dying myth serving 
no cause other than frightening storks. 
But in 1956 enough is known about 
good ways of making teachers to have 
teachers of teachers admit readily that 
they don’t know it all. 

Despite last-ditch stands by die-hards, 
teaching at lower than the college levels 
is growing up as a profession. And 
there are signs that even college teach- 
ing is beginning the arduous climb up 
the professional mountain. As profes- 
sions grow up, professional bodies take 
root, shape and finally greater or lesser 
control of the profession’s rights, privi- 
leges and obligations, including such 
characteristic attributes as certification, 
licensing, ethics and the approval or 
accreditation of professional schools. 
Obviously, only a strong professional 
organization could even attempt thus 
to govern a profession. We know, too, 
that as an organization acquires power 
we may expect certain abuses of that 
power, irrespective of honorable in- 
tentions. Until quite recently, and 
understandably, no such organization 
existed for teachers. 

Teachers, especially for the secondary 
schools, were (and are) being prepared 
not only at teachers colleges and 
schools of education but also in colleges 
of liberal arts. In the latter, as a sort 
of compromise, an offshoot department 
without much academic status and with 
little academic dignity, was more or 
less put up with. It became known as 
the Department of Education. Its busi- 
ness was to meet certain “rather silly” 
certification requirements devised by 
state teacher-licensing bureaus. 

Thus we witness the unfolding of 
two categories of courses in liberal arts 
colleges: the “content” courses such as 
history, mathematics, foreign languages, 
and the “no-content” courses such as 
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history of education, philosophy of 
education, theories of learning and 
practice teaching. The “no content” 
courses were taught by members of the 
Department of Education. These pro- 
fessors of education had a hard time 
of it. At best they were tolerated, so 
long as they kept their place in the 
very rear of the faculty procession. A 
very special kind of segregation in- 
vaded the campus. 

How were professors of education 
taking it? Not too well. They did not 
choose to remain martyrs to a cause. 
They had accepted someone’s dictum 
literally: “If you can’t beat ‘em, join 
‘em.” What made the “content pro- 
fessors” respectable? Certainly not their 
teaching. That part of a professor's 
job was incidental to the more noble 
and glorious preoccupation with the 
frontiers of knowledge—published re- 
search. And so we witness prolific 
productivity under the banner of scien- 
tific determinism. Rats were expend- 
able and graduate students in education 
were willing. Some knowledge came to 
light; some theories were reafhirmed; 
some were exploded with a bang. In 
all of this turmoil few were aware that 
something was being neglected, some- 
thing which was the primary cause of 
the professional education movement, 
to wit: teaching. To this day the pro- 
fessional educators are paying an in- 
tellectual penalty for that “darkest 
moment,” that treacherous renuncia- 
tion of their original credo that teach- 
ing is the teacher’s chief concern. 


The “content” professors—the ene- 
mies—were quick to seize upon this 
anomaly: courses in education were 
taught no better than the “content” 
courses. Comedians could not top this 
one: courses in methods of teaching 
were all too often taught so poorly 
as to make a mockery of the title. Not 
that professors of education ever—on 
any college campus—were subject to 


an anti-trust suit for monopolizing 
poor teaching. That commodity was 
pretty well distributed among all de- 
partments, but the others at least made 
no pretense that teaching was the 
teacher’s main concern. An irrefutable 
argument that, and one that hurt and 
retarded the movement to professional- 
izing teaching. 

The teaching profession is growing 
up. So are the colleges of liberal arts. 
Insofar as the two groups are distinct, 
we find no greater differences between 
them than between A.M.A. and the 
Association of American Colleges. The 
colleges of liberal arts do not interfere 
with, do not share in, the professional 
preparation of physicians. ‘The colleges 
of liberal arts, with the aid of their 
departments of education, share alike 
(almost) in the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers. And here’s the rub! 
Currently, very much the rub! 

What organization or agency should 
accredit teacher preparation institu- 
tions? For institutions preparing physi- 
cians or lawyers or engineers, there is 
no problem. There must be a way of 
solving the somewhat more involved 
problem for institutions preparing 
teachers. But a problem is rarely solved 
by preconceived notions, prejudices, 
closed minds, mob actions. Whatever 
logical approach there may be seems 
obscured by the scorpion’s resignation: 
“It has nothing to do with logic; it’s 
just my character.” 


It may be a little painful to the vari- 
eties of egos involved even to attempt 
to analyze the momentarily irreconcil- 
able differences between the two parties 
involved in this particular cold war. 
Members of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards believe that teaching is a 
profession and therefore that teachers 
should be prepared in professional 
schools. Physicians are prepared in 
schools of medicine, lawyers in schools 
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of law, engineers in schools of engin- 
eering and so on. Logically it follows 
that teachers should be prepared in 
schools of “education.” The colleges 
of liberal arts would become prepro- 
fessional to teaching in the same sense 
as they are now preprofessional to 
medicine, law, engineering, etc. 

When, and if, that comes to pass, the 
present dynamite-laden controversy as 
to what group should accredit what in- 
stitutions will wither away. Obviously, 
much needs to be accomplished by both 
groups, separately and jointly, to bring 
about that kind of cooperative rela- 
tionship between colleges of liberal arts 
and professional schools of education. 
The former must divest themselves of 
a veritable armor of prejudice and 
antagonism against the inevitable grow- 
ing up of the teaching profession; the 
latter must put their own house—a 
mansion of too many winding, only 
partly lit, corridors; of some unfur- 
nished rooms, with some overstuffed 
furniture—in order, 

Stripped of all metaphor, what is the 
obligation of both groups toward eas- 
ing the existing tensions? The colleges 
of liberal arts must define or redefine 
“liberal education”; NCTEPS must de- 
fine “professional education.” NCTEPS 
must clarify its position on what one 
needs know to be able to teach; the col- 
leges of liberal arts must come to the 
realization — long overdue — that “to 
know” is not the equivalent of “to be 
able to teach.” Or, to express is differ- 
ently, we must come to a general agree- 
ment that: (1) one who does not know 
his subject cannot teach it; (2) one may 
know his subject and yet be unable to 
teach it. 

Preparation for teaching is as pro- 
fessional as preparation for medicine, 
law or engineering. Eventually schools 
of education may require a bachelor’s 
degree (or three years of liberal arts 
with some appropriate preprofessional 
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emphasis) for admission. When that 
time comes (and, as we all know, it 
did not come full-blown in medicine) 
the question as to what organizations 
should be the accrediting agencies will 
have lost its controversial aspect. Even 
before then, it may be opportune to re- 
evaluate both the process and the 
agencies of accreditation. To decide on 
the appropriate agencies is a matter of 
agreement—to decide on the process is 
a matter for study. But so long as col- 
leges of liberal arts share in the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers, the 
problem of accerditation should be, as 
it can be, solved by men of good will 
if they give logic a chance. Less pre- 
judice and more logic is not the scor- 
pion’s way—but then we are college 
teachers and administrators. 





Even though booming enrollments 
might give one the impression that 
everyone now goes to college, the facts 
are surprising. Of the five per cent of 
our brightest and most promising high 
school graduates, only six out of ten 
ever get a college education. Of the 
top 20 per cent, more than a third 
never finish college. Of the best 25 per 
cent of high school graduates, fewer 
than half ever get a college degree. The 
report indicates that our college and 
university student bodies could be 
doubled without lowering the median 
ability of this group. This means that 
there are as many capable youths out- 
side our colleges as are attending them. 


If civilization is to survive, we must 
cultivate the science of human rela- 
tionships—the ability of all peoples of 
all kinds to live together and work to- 
gether in the same world at peace. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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DOCTORAL STUDIES IN TEACHER EDUCATION: 1954-55 


MONG the 1,409 doctor’s theses in 
education represented in the cur- 

rent edition of Trotier and Har- 
man,! 142, or one in ten relate directly to 
the education of school teachers. These are 
presented in the list which follows, classi- 
fied and cross-referenced under ten cate- 
gories in the manner described in preced- 
ing articles.2 Page numbers, where avail- 
able, and corrections in titles, were kindly 
supplied by university reference librarians. 
Four uses of such annual lists suggest 
themselves to the present writer: (1) as an 
illustration of the kinds of research cur- 
rently being done in the area of teacher 
education (for administrators, faculty, and 
thesis directors who wish to maintain an 
over-all view); (2) a current reading list of 
relevant research—for those connected with 
teacher education who wish to read _ par- 
ticular studies that seem of interest to 
them; (3) a source list of references for 
those who wish research in certain areas of 
teacher education, perhaps for class bibli- 
ographies, for theses, or other studies; (4) 
suggestions to graduate students as to the 
kind of topic or problem that would be 
suitable for a doctoral thesis. His own 
study might be related, or as nearly the 


1Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman, 
Editors. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities, 1954-1955. (Number 
22.) Compiled for the Association of Research 
Libraries. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1955. 298 pp. Data from p. xvi and pp. 176-222. 
One thesis is from a Canadian university. 

2This is the fifth annual list to appear in 
the June issue of the Journal. The series be- 
gan in June 1952, covering doctoral theses ac- 
cepted in 1950-51. 


same as possible. (Most research should be 
rechecked—several times, in different lo- 
calities—before it is accepted generally.) 

Categories. It is the intent to maintain 
the classification scheme as constant as 
possible in order to facilitate the use of 
lists over a period of years. Occasionally, 
however, the character of the theses writ- 
ten in a particular year changes enough to 
warrant some shift in the subject heads. 
This year, topic V, Education Students, is 
relatively (though not entirely) new. In 
previous years its contents have been split 
between categories V and VI. The present 
division must stand trial: such subjects as 
personality, interest in teaching, achieve- 
ment, measurement, and prognosis seem as 
much related to one head as the other. 
They may eventually reveal that the pres- 
ent division is artificial and undesirable. 
For the present, however, it may prove 
convenient. 

Other sources. The annual list of doc- 
tor’s theses sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa 
is available at this time for the calendar 
year 19548 — corresponding for the most 
part to our list published a year ago. Their 
category 11 lists 84 theses on the education 
of teachers; other subtopics relating to 
teacher education are scattered among more 
general categories (such as 10, 27, 28B). 
The number of pages of the theses is not 
given. Section II of the publication lists 
doctoral studies under way (in 1954), un- 


3Stanley B. Brown; Mary Louise Lyda; and 
Carter V. Good, Compilers. Research Studies 
in Education, 1954. Bloomington, Indiana: Phi 
Delta Kappa, 1955. 
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der the same category headings as in Sec- 
tion I. 


Lamke and Silvey, at lowa State Teach- 
ers College, have produced their fourth 
annual list of master’s theses in education. 
Under the subject of teacher education, 68 
theses are listed and additional ones will 
be found in the subject index. Master's 
these are not only interesting and valuable 
in themselves as supplying findings and 
generalizations with regard to teacher edu- 
cation, but because of the less strict tech- 
nical demands usually made on them they 
can deal with a wider variety of problems 
and can be more flexible in their approach. 
Often they serve as forerunners of doc- 
toral research a few years later, which 
might not have been undertaken save for 
the exploration and suggestions afforded 
by the master’s study. These theses may, 
therefore, be looked at by graduate stu- 
dents in search of a suitable problem. 


For those interested in education in 
other countries, Eells has canvassed various 
lists of theses back to 1912 and has com- 
piled some thousand doctoral studies in 
the United States which deal with educa- 
tion in foreign countries.5 From among 
these he found 82 titles on the education of 
teachers in foreign countries; he published 
these in the Journal. He remarks that the 
list includes a number of studies which 
treat working conditions rather than train- 
ing . This list, extending over a forty-year 
period, affords a useful historical supple- 
ment to category X in the present series of 
lists. Eells’ bibliographies do not, however, 
give information on the number of pages. 


4T. A. Lamke and H. M. Silvey, Editors. 
Master’s Theses in Education, 1954-1955. No. 4. 
Cedar Falls, lowa: Research Publications, 1955. 
172 pp. (3396 these listed and indexed.) 


5Walter Crosby Eells. “American Doctoral 
Dissertations on Foreign Education.” Higher 
Education 12: 19-22; October 1955. (The ac- 
tual lists are published in various forms; see 
the Education Index.) 


@Walter Crosby Eells. “American Doctoral 
Dissertations on Teacher Education in Foreign 
Countries.” Journal of Teacher Education 6: 
301-304; December 1955. 


For lists of doctor’s theses completed, 
and under way, in the related fields of Psy- 
chology, Sociology, Political Science, and 
Economics, one may consult the references 
given in this section last year (June 1955), 
carrying the various sources ahead one 
year. 

Number of theses. For 1954-55 the num- 
ber of theses in the whole field of educa- 
tion dropped 2 per cent, from 1,438 to 
1,409, whereas in the combined social sci- 
ence area (representing nine subjects) the 
drop was $ per cent. The 142 theses in the 
present list represent a decrease of 10, or 
7 per cent, from the number of last year 
and a decrease of 21 from the high of 1952- 
53. The number in the present list may, 
however, be compared with the number 
102 of just four years ago. Furthermore, the 
figures for all doctor’s theses in the field 
of education were running a little more 
than three hundred for four years in the 
early 1940’s—so that the present list on 
teacher education alone is nearly half the 
total education list of twelve years ago. 
These figures are based on data in Trotier 
and Harman, as cited. 


The total number of doctoral theses, in 
all fields, dropped 2 per cent, according to 
data from this same source. A recent list 
prepared by Eells? showed that the actual 
number of degrees granted in 1954-55 
dropped 1.7 per cent from that of the pre- 
ceding year. 


These figures are exceptionally mild as 
compared to the anticipated drop in grad- 
uate enrollment and graduate degrees as 
foreseen by Oxtoby, Mugge, and Wolfle,§ 
and by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education® which followed. These sources 


TWalter Crosby Eells. “Earned Doctorates in 
American Institutions of Higher Education, 
1861-1955." Higher Education 12: 109-114; 
March 1956. 

8Toby Oxtoby, Robert Mugge, and Dael 
Wolfie. “Enrollment and Graduation Trends: 
from Grade School to Ph.D.” School and So- 
ciety 76: 225-31 October 11, 1952. 

®Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
Teachers for Tomorrow. Bulletin No. 2. New 
York 21, N. Y.: The Fund, 1955. 72 pp. (Data 
on doctor’s degrees on p. 59.) 
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forecast drops of 8 per cent and 21 per 
cent, respectively, in the doctoral degrees 
of 1954-55, with further drops to come. 
The present writer anticipates no deep 
trough in the trend of doctor’s degrees; he 
believes that the dynamics of demand for 
high training is a much stronger factor 
than the number of persons of a certain 
age.10 


1. 


I. Administration and Provisions 


Bannon, Michael F. A history of State 
Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1954. 297 p. 

Brammer, Lowell H. A technique for 
the study of unit costs of higher edu- 
cation in colleges for teacher educa- 
tion. Indiana University. 186 p. 

See also thesis numbered 14. 


II. General Preservice Education: 


Curriculum, Practices, Objectives, 
Certification 


8. Benson, Crayton R., Jr. Some current 


practices in teacher education with 
implications for North Carolina. 
University of North Carolina. 


Bowman, David L. A study of two- 
and four-year curricula for the prep- 
aration of elementary school teachers 
at the Wisconsin state colleges. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
679 p. 

Briggs, Harry H. History of teacher 
training in Ohio colleges and univer- 
sities. Western Reserve University, 
1954. 245 p. 

Brown, Edward T. An investigation 
to determine if teachers who possess a 
graduate teaching certificate are rec- 
ognized as having greater teaching 
efficiency than those teacher possess- 
ing teaching certificates of lower rank. 
University of North Carolina. 344 p. 


10Douglas E. Scates; Bernard C. Murdoch; 
and Alice V. Yeomans. The Production of 
Doctorates in the Sciences: 1936-1948. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1951. 228 pp. See esp. pp. 20-24 and 56-72. 


7. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


18. 
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Chamberlain, William D. Develop- 
ment and status of teacher education 
in the field of science for the elemen- 
tary school. Wayne University. 194 p. 
Clark, Evelyn G. An analysis of ex- 
isting pre-service preparation § in 


health education for elementary 
school teachers in Louisiana; with 
specific recommendations for im- 


provement. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 114 p. 

Clifford, Timothy F. The music prep- 
aration of the elementary teacher. 
Boston University. 113 p. 

Craft, John W. A program of voice 
development supplementing a course 
in elementary school music for the 
classroom teacher. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 150 p. 

Davis, Earl C. The origin and devel- 
opment of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Montclair, 1908- 
1951. New York University, 1954. 
219 p. 

Del Pizzo, Ferdinand. The contribu- 
tions of John R. Kirk to teacher- 
education. Washington University 
(St. Louis). 162 p. 

Dow, Frederick W. An inquiry into 
the place of general education in the 
preparation of secondary school teach- 
ers. Yale University, 1954. 214 p. 
Doyle, Sr. M. Clarissa O. P. Secondary 
school teacher education in Catholic 
colleges and universities of the United 
States. Fordham University. 242 p. 
Dumas, Alexander A. The competen- 
cies required in secondary school 
teaching and their implications for 
teacher education. Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. 83 p. 

Gustafson, Alburn M. A history of 
teacher certification in Arizona. Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 547 p. 

Kaiser, Alvin R. A study of the pro- 
fessional oral communication compe- 
tencies and training of Oregon ele- 
mentary teachers. University of Ore- 
gon. 281 p. 

McCracken, Janet M. An evaluative 
approach to the development of self- 
direction in the education of pros- 
pective elementary teachers. Ohio 
State University. 368 p. 
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23. 
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Merritt, Edith P. Critical competences 
for elementary teachers in selected 
curriculum areas. Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1954. 112 p. 

Newsom, Allie C. Preparing teachers 
for core programs in high schools. 
Ohio State University. 449 p. 
O’Melia, Pauline. Some suggestions 
for developing competency in the se- 
lection and use of instructional mate- 
rials among teacher education stu- 
dents. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 85 p. 

Owens, E, Bernice. Teacher Prepara- 
tion for teacher-pupil planning in 
the middle grades. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 216 p. 

Perski, Blanche A. A study and anal- 
ysis of a program for the training of 
teachers of early childhood and ele- 
mentary education, with recommenda- 
tions for improvement of the existing 
four year program of the School of 
Education, New York University. New 
York University. 160 p. 

Radcliffe, Lyle L. The content of a 
nature study course in the program 
for the training of elementary teach- 
ers. University of Wisconsin. 138 p. 
Smith, Edric B., Jr. A study of the 
development of concepts of educa- 
tional principles by selected student 
teachers, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 386 p. 

Vilhauer, Marie C. A study of doc- 
toral teacher-education as it relates 
to the school experiences of men and 
women graduates who earned doc- 
torates in the School of Education of 
New York University during the pe- 
riod 1935-1943. New York University. 
See also theses numbered 1, 70, 91, 
96 and 137. 


Ill. Particular Subject Fields 


Albanese, Naomi G. The bearing of 
the student teaching experience in 
home economics upon attitudes to- 
ward teaching as a career and to- 
ward students. Ohio State University. 
286 p. 

Ohio State University. 234 p. 

Brown, Robert D. A criterion study 
of the industrial arts competencies 
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30. 


$2. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


needed by elementary teachers with 
implications for curriculum develop- 
ment for the preparation of elemen- 
tary teachers in this area. University 
of Minnesota. 329 p. 

Brown, William R. An evaluation of 
certain aspects of the professional 
training program in agricultural edu- 
cation at the University of Georgia. 
University of Georgia. 350 p. 
Buckland, Golden T. Development of 
a plan for mathematics education at 
the Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege (five years leading to M.S. in 
mathematics education). The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 153 p. 
Carter, Martha R. A study of the 
problems of beginning art teachers as 
related to learning experiences in 
the methods courses and in student 
teaching at Indiana University. In- 
diana University. 161 p. 

Chatfield, William D. An evaluation 
of the curriculum for industrial arts 
teacher education in Connecticut. 
University of Connecticut. 206 p 
Concannon, Sr. M. Isabel. A study of 
instructional difficulties of beginning 
religious teachers in the Catholic ele- 
mentary school. St. Louis University, 
1954. 340 p. 

Dickey, Garland M. Critical job re- 
quirements for George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers physical education 
majors. George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1954. 126 p. 

Droullard, Clayton A. The preservice 
and in-service education of Iowa sec- 
ondary school science teachers. Uni- 
versity of Colorado, 1954. 144 p. 
Earlley, Harry W. Academic and pro- 
fessional preparation of secondary 
school teachers of mathematics. The 
Pennsylvania State University. 230 p. 
Fields, Marvin A. An evaluation of 
selected departments of vocational 
agriculture in the Negro high schools 
of Virgiina with implications for 
teacher-education and _ supervision. 
Ohio State University. 235 p. 

Frakes, Randall V. Graduate profes- 
sional preparation in health educa- 
tion. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 209 p. 











39. 


40. 


41. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 
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Gavin, Sr. Rosemarie J. Training 
teachers of secondary school English 
in Catholic colleges for women. Stan- 
ford University. 259 p. 

Gregory, Ronald D. A study of the 
graduate music education curricula in 
state universities of the western 
United States. University of Oregon. 
89 p. 

Hammond, Harry F. Problems of the 
newly appointed and inexperienced 
sicence teachers of northern New Jer- 
sey. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 134 p. 

Hand, Frederic I. A suggested com- 
mon area of curricular experience in 
the preparation of teachers in all 
branches of the arts at West Virginia 
Institute of Technology. The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 162 p. 
Harrison, Paul E., Jr. Problems of be- 
ginning industrial arts teachers. Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 191 p. 

Herren, Lloyd K. A study of the 
administration of student-teaching 
courses for music education majors in 
Texas schools and colleges. University 
of Texas. 308 p. 

Hess Adrien L. Geometric construc- 
tions: an historical and interpretative 
study with implications for teachers 
of secondary school mathematics and 
for teacher training programs. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1954. 227 p. 
Hitch, Robert L. Work experience 
for prospective business teachers. Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 108 p. 
Homewood, Jean M. A film and man- 
ual for use in developing ability to 
teach sports skills. State University of 
lowa. 122 p. 

House, Robert W. A proposed cur- 
riculum for preparing teachers of 
music at Kearney State Teachers Col- 
lege. University of Illinois, 1954. 
166 p. 

Koivisto, Helmi L. The role of the 
home economics teacher in the educa- 
tion of slow-learning girls in Ohio 
public secondary schools with implica- 


tions for teacher education. Ohio 
State University. 269 p. 
Lanterman, Harold H. Analytical 


chemistry in the training of high 
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53. 


56. 
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60. 


61. 
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school teachers of science. The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 99 p. 


. Lemons, Jack O. Evaluative criteria 


for music education curricula. Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 300 p. 
Luster, George L. Pre-service curric- 
ula for preparing teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in the North Cen- 
tral region. Ohio State University. 
370 p. 

Ma, Chen-Luan. A proposed curricu- 
lum for the preparation of physical 
education teachers in middle schools 
of the Republic of China. New York 
University. 213 p. 

Peithman, Rosco E. The preparation 
of teachers of industrial arts in the 
area of electricity and _ electronics. 
Oregon State College. 155 p. 
Pittenger, Priscilla P. A functional 
program for preparing teachers of 
the deaf. Stanford University, 1954. 
116 p. 

Pizzat, Joseph. Art in your future 
classroom, a guide for pre-service ele- 
mentary school teachers. Techers 
College, Columbia University. 193 p. 
Rhodes, John C. The use of oral in- 
terpretation of song texts in the edu- 
cation of teachers of vocal music at 
the University of Tennessee. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 175 p. 
Rice, Sidney W. A job analysis of se- 
lected directors of college physical 
education. Boston University, 1954. 
277 p. 

Ritchie, Austin E. Criteria for evalu- 
ating programs in agricultural educa- 
tion for beginning teachers. Ohio 
State University. 240 p. 

Robinson, Frank E. Background of 
prospective elementary teachers in 
selected industrial arts activities. Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 117 p. 

Ryder, Gordon J. Preparation in farm 
mechanics education for teachers of 
vocational agriculture. Ohio State 
University. 230 p. 

Salls, Donald J. Historical study of 
the physical education programs in 
the State teachers colleges of Alabama 
in the twentieth century. New York 
University. 492 p. 
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63. 


64. 


67. 


69. 


70. 


71. 
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Sartor, Herman W. A study of the 
value of technical agricultural tests 
and certain areas of college training 
for predicting success of teachers of 
vocational agriculture. University of 
Wisconsin. 94 p. 

Shackleford, Richard W. Problems of 
the beginning industrial arts teacher. 
University of Florida. 163 p. 


. Staley, Edwin J. Analysis of opinions 


of state department, teacher educa- 
tion, and public school personnel con- 
cerned with student teaching in 
physical education. University of 
Southern California. 491 p. 

Tabor, Malcolm L. A survey and eval- 
uation of selected student teaching 
programs in music education. Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 357 p. 
Thorsen, Margaret A. A critical anal- 
ysis of undergraduate professional 
preparation in physical education. 
New York University. 336 p. 

Weaver, Allen D. A determination 
of criteria for selection of laboratory 
experiences suitable for an integrated 
course in physical science designed 
for the education of elementary 
school teachers. New York University, 
1954. 377 p. 

Wylie, Mary M. The functions of the 
college teacher of home economics 
education. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 143 p. 

Young, Robert J. A study of the de- 
velopment of the certification of busi- 
ness teachers from 1900 to 1954, in 
the States of Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. Temple University. 272 p. 
Zomzely, Fred. A manual for the 
training of class violin teachers. New 
York University, 1954. 454 p. 


See also theses numbered 7, 8, 9, 10, 
17, 24, and 74. 


IV. Student Teaching and Other Prepara- 
tory Experiences: Laboratory, Field, Direct 


72. 


Bennie, William A. A comparative 
analysis of the on-campus and off- 
campus student teaching programs in 
secondary schools at Miami Univer- 
sity. Indiana University. 317 p. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


Boaden, Richard W. Interpersonal at- 
titudes toward student-teaching. Ore- 
gon State College. 269 p. 

Clarke, Stephen M. A study of prac- 
tices in student teaching in selected 
universities with recommendations 
for the improvement of the full-time 
student teaching program in music 
at the Ohio State University. Ohio 
State University. 384 p. 

Davis, John E. Professional education 
laboratory practices in selected col- 
leges in Pennsylvania preparing teach- 
ers for the public school. University 
of Pittsburgh. 168 p. 

Flanagan, William F. An analysis of 
certain factors of growth and change 
of pupils and teachers through the 
interpersonal process of in-service ed- 
ucation. University of Connecticut. 
305 p. 

Goddard, Charles A. An analysis of 
the problem of a selected group of 
student teachers. New York Univer- 
sity, 1954. 345 p. 

Hunsicker, Clarence L. Developing a 
suggested program of professional 
laboratory experiences prior to stu- 
dent teaching for prospective elemen- 
tary teachers at Mansfield State 
Teachers College. The Pennsylvania 
State University. 163 p. 

Jenkins, Wilmer M. Administering a 
State-wide plan for student teaching. 
University of North Carolina. 195 p. 
Jones, Isabel F. A study of the rela- 
tionship of various types of pre- 
student teaching experiences to suc- 
cess in student teaching. University 
of Virginia. 431 p. 

Kearns, James E. The supervision of 
off-campus student teaching. Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. 258 p. 

Kuhn, Jeanne M. Proposals for im- 
proving the directed teaching pro- 
gram for the provisionally certified 
veteran teacher at Fort Hayes Kansas 
State College. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 204 p. 

Lansford, Raymond W. An evalua- 
tion of the student-teaching program 
on the secondary level at Central Mis- 
souri State College. New York Uni- 
versity, 1954. 251 p. 











84. 


86. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 
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Loy, Hubert M. Changes of students 
during student teaching in attitudes 
toward teaching and pupils and in 
the constructive use of principles of 


behavior. University of Maryland. 
105 p. 

. Lapp, Paul W. Procedures for ap- 
praising selected intern learnings. 
University of California, Berkeley. 
237 p. 


Richards, Helen L. Analysis of the 
problems of the off-campus super- 
visors of student teachers. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 248 p. 


. Seibel, Dean W. The prediction of 


qualities of interaction between ap- 
prentice teachers and pupils. Harvard 
University. 165 p. 

Stephens, Clarence W. An analysis of 
the twelve-hour program of on-cam- 
pus student teaching in the secondary 
school at Southern Illinois University. 
Indiana University. 311 p. 

Untalan, Pelagia P. A study of stu- 
dent teaching programs in elementary 
education in the light of selected 
principles, with special emphasis be- 
ing given to the student teaching pro- 
gram in the Philippine Normal Col- 
lege. Indiana University, 406 p. 
Wilson, Richard M. The determina- 
tion of professional information for 
student and faculty personnel to be 
included in a manual for student 
teaching. The Pennsylvania State 
University. 113 p. 

Zanger, Eugene. Student teachers’ and 
graduate teachers’ ability to apply 
principles of adolescent psychology. 
University of Denver, 1954. 67 p. 


See also theses numbered 25, 27, 44, 
46, 65, and 66. 


V. Education Students: Psychological and 
Sociological Characteristics, Interest in 
Teaching, Achievement, Prognosis 


92. 


Bedison, George V. A comparative 
study of the social and economic 
status of students enrolled in schools 
of education in the universities of 
Pennsylvania and neighboring states. 
University of Pittsburgh. 191 p. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 
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Bernard, Alpha E. The refinement 
and partial validation of a profes- 
sional beliefs inventory for prospec- 
tive teachers. Indiana University. 
349 p. 

Hoyt, Mildred D. Factors which in- 
fluence pre-service teachers’ choices of 
elementary or secondary division. 
Stanford University. 152 p. 

Lapidus, George. A comparison of 
education and non-education students 
with respect to their choice of voca- 
tional objectives. New York Univer- 
sity. 220 p. 

Malinchoc, Joseph J. The relation of 
reading ability, mental ability, and 
undergraduate scholarship to achieve- 
ment at the master’s level in educa- 
tion. University of Pennsylvania. 
130 p. 


. Mork, Vernon N. An analysis of in- 


fluential factors related to how and 
when certain high school and college 
students selected teaching as a career. 
University of North Dakota. 188 p. 
Pearce, Douglas B. A study of the 
relationship of social status in a high 
school senior class to the selection of 
teaching as a career. Claremont Grad- 
uate School. 291 p. 

Pearson, Arvid N. A study of the re- 
lationships between attitudes, intelli- 
gence, and achievement of University 
of Minnesota majors in education 
grouped by major area of specializa- 
tion. University of Minnesota. 111 p. 
Phipps, Curtis. The characteristics of 
students in teacher education and the 
factors influencing their occupational 
choices. University of Kentucky. 
166 p. 

Rosenberger, Russell S. An investiga- 
tion of certain qualities of high school 
seniors interested in teaching. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 238 p. 
Saunders, Jack O. L. A comparative 
study of the relationship of prepara- 
tory program contributions to teacher 
competences. University of Wyoming. 
223 p. 

Shea, Joseph A. The predictive value 
of various combinations of standard- 
ized tests and subtests for prognosis 
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105. 
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of teaching efficiency. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 44 p. 


Stanger, Donald F, Certain attitudes 
about children held by pre-service 
teachers. University of Maryland. 
170 p. 

Steinbrook, Roy S. A study of some 
differences in background. attitudes, 
experience, and professional prepara- 
tion of selected elementary teachers 
with contrasting local success records. 
Indiana University. 159 p. 

Wade, Durlyn E. Student success in a 


State teachers college and the distri- 
bution of social class status. New York 


University. 
Se also theses numbered 27, 63, 73, 
77, 83, and 107. 


VI. Personnel Services: Recruiting, Selec- 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


tion, Counseling, Placement 
(See also Category V) 


Dukes, Reese E. Delaware teacher re- 
cruitment study: implications for 
teacher recruitment drawn from a 
study of factors which high school stu- 
dents report influence them in the 
selection of a vocation. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 202 p. 


Elam, Stanley M. Public relations: 
an experimental evaluation of stu- 
dent recruitment techniques in a 
teachers college. University of Illinois. 
179 p. 

Geddes, Alfred T. A study of the per- 
sonnel services program for students 
in the elementary teacher education 
curriculum at Danbury State Teach- 
ers College. New York University. 
251 p. 


Geer, Ralph H. Teacher placement 
services in ten Ohio universities. 
Western Reserve University. 272 p. 


Kelley, Elvan P. An investigation into 
the value of selected tests and tech- 
niques for guidance of prospective 
teachers enrolled in community expe- 
riences courses. University of Hous- 
ton. 300 p. 


112. Krumacher, Jane. A determination of 
information methods and techniques 
for prospective teachers. New York 
University, 1954. 124 p. 


113. Schroeder, Raymond M. Placement 
and follow-up of elementary teachers. 
University of Nebraska. 201 p. 


114. Stoelting, Gustave J. The selection of 
candidates for teacher education at 
the University of Wisconsin. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1954. 62 p. 

See also theses numbered 15 and 93. 


VII. Beginning Teachers: Problems, 
Induction, Follow-up 


115. Choitz, Marcel. A comparative study 
of induction practices pertaining to 
elementary school teachers. University 
of Denver. 311 p. 


116. Cross, Charles J. The teaching diffi- 
culties and teaching effectiveness of 
beginning secondary teachers, who 
taught classes both in and out of their 
respective fields of preparation, with 
respect to certain observable factors. 
University of Arkansas. 194 p. 


117. Hellman, Walter H. F. A program to 
assist beginning teachers in the Fair- 
field public schools with the prob- 
lems related to their teaching. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
136 p. 

118. Lane, Frank T. A study of the profes- 
sional problems recognized by begin- 
ning teachers and their implications 
for a program of teacher education. 
New York University, 1954. 251 p. 


119. MeNiel, Ralph. Anticipated and ac- 
tual experiences of beginning teach- 
ers. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 185 p. 

120. Tower, Melvin M. A study of begin- 
ning elementary teacher problems 
and induction practices with special 
reference to the Indianapolis public 
schools. Indiana University. 117 p. 


121. Varner, Leo P. The induction of pub- 
lic school teachers. University of 
Southern California. 396 p. 

See also theses numbered 31, 33, 41, 
43, 59, 64, and 113. 
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VIII. In-Service Education; Child Study 


122. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


130. 


Chiverton, William S. Interschool vis- 
itation as a procedure for the in-serv- 
education of teachers. University of 
Pennsylvania. 218 p. 


. Duff, Elizabeth R. A study of changes 


occurring in teachers sensitivity to 
human development principles con- 
current with participation in a three- 


‘year program of child study. Univer- 


sity of Maryland, 1955. 


Gilbert, William R. A Study of an in- 
terchange of teacher program on the 
local, national and _ international 
level, with emphasis on the Seattle, 
Washington, public school exchange 
teacher program. University of Wash- 
ington (Seattle). 327 p. 


. Haddock, Jewell P. A study of teach- 


ers’ sensitivity to human growth and 
development principles before, dur- 
ing, and after participation in a three 
year child study program. University 
of Maryland. 116 p. 


Hodgson, Newton C. Attitudes of 
teachers toward certain inservice 
training activities in a Georgia 
county. Ohio State University. 211 p. 
Lyman, Robert J. Evaluation of a 
professional growth program for 
teachers. Stanford University, 1954. 
143 p. 

Mead, Clyde F., Jr. A study of in- 
service education facilities and needs 
of educators in selected elementary 
schools in the State of Nevada. In- 
diana University. 209 p. 


. Piucet, Virginio L. An evaluation of 


the Florida Classroom ‘Teachers’ 
Work Conference with implications 
for in-service teacher education. Uni- 
versity of Florida. 238 p. 


Shinaberry, Charles G. An analysis of 
the twelve-year reading program of 
Randolph County, West Virginia, 
with special emphasis on in-service 
training and related problems. The 
Pennsylvania State University. 117 p. 
See also theses numbered 35 and 136. 
XI. Evaluation of Preparation 


131. 


133. 


134. 


136. 


137. 
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Echols, Jack W. Criteria for evaluat- 
ing teacher education in the Negro 
colleges of Texas. University of Den- 
ver, 1954. 114 p. 


. Guinnane, Jane E. An evaluation of 


the effectiveness of the course, Orien- 
tation to Education, School of Educa- 
tion, the Florida State University. 
Florida State University. 102 p. 


Hopkins, Albert B. A _ cooperative 
study and evaluation of the elemen- 
tary teacher education curriculum in 
the state supported institutions in 
Montana. University of Oregon. 
186 p. 


Hoyt, Mildred M. A case-study eval. 
uation of certain aspects of teacher 
education at the University of Den- 
ver. (With Raymond K. Kooi) Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1954. 338 p. 


. Reed, Helen M. An appraisal of se- 


lected aspects of the undergraduate 
teacher education program for sec- 
ondary school teachers at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Indiana University, 
1954. 


Shepherd, Byron L. Development of 
criteria for evaluating the effective- 
ness of in-service education groups. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, 1954. 127 p. 


Yaw, Perry H., Jr. An appraisal of 
the music program for elementary 
teachers at State University Teachers 
College, Potsdam, New York. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
See also theses numbered 6, 8, 23, 26, 
29, 32, 37, 51, 59, 66, 67, 74, 83, 85, 
and 102. 


X,. Teacher Education in Other Countries 


138. 


139. 


Aden, Robert C. Teacher training in 
Guatemala. George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 195 p. 


Hickman, George A. A guide to the 
improvement of the pre-service pro- 
gramme of teacher education in New 
foundland. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 244 p. 
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140. Solis, Miguela M. Organization and 
administration of elementary teacher 
education in the Philippines. Stan- 
ford University, 1954. 417 p. 

141. Takht Singh, Pritam. An experience- 
based teacher education programme, 
an educational experiment in India. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 154 p. 

142. Upadhyay, Shambhu N. The recon- 
struction of teacher education in Ut- 
tar Pradesh. Harvard University. 
235 p. 

See also thesis numbered 89. 
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The following cross-reference heads are 
provided for additional convenience. 





Elementary school teachers: Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 
17, 18, 19, 22, 24, 28, 33, 56, 60, 68, 78, 89, 
94, 109, 113, 115, 120, 133, 137, and 140. 

Secondary school teachers: Nos. 13, 14, 15, 
20, 35, 36, 37, 39, 43, 45, 49, 50, 64, 72, 
83, 88, 94, 116, and 135. 

College teachers: Nos. 58 and 69. 

Teachers of exceptional children: No. 55. 


Teachers of Negroes: Nos. 37 and 131. 


Historical studies: Nos. 1, 5, 11, 12, 16, 62, 
and 70. 





Whom, Then, Do I Call Educated? 


First, those who manage well the circum- 
stances which they encounter day by day 
and who possess a judgment which is accu- 
rate in meeting occasions as they arise, and 
rarely miss the expedient course of action. 
Next, those who are decent and honorable 
in their intercourse with all men, bearing 
easily and good naturedly what is unpleas- 
ant and offensive in others, and being them- 
selves as agreeable and reasonable to their 
associates as is humanly possible to be; fur- 
thermore, those who hold their pleasures 
always under control, and are not unduly 
overcome by their misfortunes, bearing up 
under them bravely and in a manner 
worthy of our common nature. Finally, 
and most important of all, those who are 
not spoiled by their successes, and do not 
desert their true selves, but hold their 
ground steadfastly as wise and sober men, 
rejoicing no more in the good things which 
have come to them through chance, than in 
those which through their own nature and 
intelligence are theirs since birth. Those 
who have a character which is in accord 
not with one of these things but with all 
of them, these I maintain are educated and 


whole men, possessed of all the virtues of a 


man. 
Socrates 


Yet it must be remembered that, in one 
sense at least, it was the teachers them- 
selves who were responsible for the short- 
age. The number of teachers could have 
been greatly increased during the years of 
short supply if the standards of entry to 
the profession had been lowered, and it was 
the teaching profession, almost alone 
among the interests involved, which stood 
firm against any lowering of standards of 
entry. 

Time has now proved that the profession 
was right. The long-term policy has vindi- 
cated itself. The recruiting position is 
sound, and standards are as high as they 
ever were. Future generations of teachers 
will owe a debt to their colleagues who, 
during the years of shortage, stood firm for 
professional standards, and preferred to go 
on teaching grossly overcrowded classes 
rather than to secure an immediate ease- 
ment by permitting sub-standard entry. 

Peter Quince 
Tue ScHOOLMASTER, 1956 
England 
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School Administration 


John A. Ramseyer, Lewis E. Harris, Millard 
Z. Pond, and Howard Wakefield, Factors Af- 
fecting Educational Administration: Guide- 
posts for Research and Action. (Columbus, 
Ohio: School-Community Development Study 
College of Education, Ohio State University, 
1955). 141 p. $2.00. 


This monograph is the second in a series 
of published reports of the work of the 
School-Community Development Study ot 
the Ohio Center for the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration. It is 
concerned with administrative behavior 
and with factors that are believed to make 
a difference in such behavior. The mono- 
graph proposes a number of hypotheses 
that were developed as a result of detailed 
observations made in a limited number of 
Ohio school systems. 


After brief attention to the methodology 
followed in carrying on the observations, 
the monograph defines nine areas of ad- 
ministrative behavior which are affected by 
interpersonal and environmental commu- 
nity factors and illustrates through anec- 
dotal treatment the factors considered sig- 
nificant. 


The monograph correctly points out that 
in the administration of schools more and 
more individuals are becoming involved in 
the administrative act. The shift in em- 
phasis from the application of learned ad- 
ministrative techniques to a consideration 
of the administrator’s role as a leader in 
the area of human behavior seems to be 
well founded. The design of the study and 
the findings reported are therefore related 
to the complex and complicated responsi- 
bilities the administrator must assume as 
he attempts to understand administrative 
behavior and identify the factors which 


produce it. 
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There may be some difference of opinion 
regarding the selection and delineation of 
the nine areas the authors classify as critical 
in terms of administrative behavior, but the 
differences in point of view are likely to be 
academic rather than functional. It seems 
likely that most adminstrative acts can be 
related to some one or more of the sug- 
gested areas. The organization of admin- 
istrative behavior into nine critical areas 
serves as a successful means for the authors 
to organize and report the observations 
made and the hypotheses projected. The 
nine critical areas that are discussed in 
some detail are: setting goals, making 
policy, determining roles, coordinating ad- 
ministrative functions and structure, ap- 
praising effectiveness, working with com- 
munity leadership to promote improve- 
ments in education, using the cducational 
resources of the community, involving peo- 
ple, and communicating. 

The major contribution of the mono- 
graph to educational thought in school ad- 
ministration may well be in the analysis 
that is made of the factors that seem to be 
operative in determining the quality of ad- 
ministrative behavior. Identification of 
such variables will not only provide an 
effective guide for the school administrator 
concerned about his own professional 
growth but should serve to emphasize the 
learning experiences to which the profes- 
sor of courses in educational administration 
will want to expose his students. Designat- 
ing the factors as either “interpersonal” or 
“environmental” serves to further empha- 
size the fact that the school administrator 
functions in a situation where his behavior 
affects and is affected by environmental 
conditions. 

The study also directs attention to the 
important contribution that can be made 
to educational administration when practi- 
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tioner and research specialist form a part- 
nership which seeks to understand and 
improve administrative behavior. The role 
of the participant-observer is pointed out. 
The value of an administrator's becoming 
a student of the problems which confront 
him in his own local situation is demon- 
strated. The authors have projected a pat- 
tern of study of educational administra- 
tion that, if adopted widely, might be ex- 
pected to substantially improve both ad- 
ministrative theory and practice. 

The authors suggest three ways in which 
the monograph might prove useful: as an 
action-research guide for administrators in 
service, as a source of productive effort to 
improve the preparation of school adminis- 
trators, and as a rationale for thinking 
about administrative behavior which will 
prove valuable in further research activity. 

The authors admit the concepts of criti- 
cal areas of administrative behavior which 
they propose need further refinement and 
that the observations from which the varia- 
bles in administrative behavior have been 
drawn have been too limited to make the 
findings authoritative. Nevertheless the 
monograph is thought- provoking and 
should serve as a significant stimulus to 
further helpful research in the field of 
school administration. 

—Herbert W. Schooling 
University of Chicago 


General Education 


Sidney J]. French (ed.), Accent on Teaching. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1954). 334 p. 
$4.75. 

The subtitle of this volume, “Experi- 
ments in General Education,” suggests its 
scope and contents much more precisely 
than does its main title. The bulk of the 
book, Chapters II-XVI, consists of fairly 
detailed reports on courses in general edu- 
cation now being offered at a given institu- 
tion or surveys of types of courses now 
being offered in some particular field of 
general education. Six of these chapters 
concern the general area of the humanities, 
four deal with the natural sciences, and 
five are on courses in the social sciences. 
These chapters are accompanied by an in- 
troduction, a first chapter on the thought- 


processes of students during class discus- 
sions, and by closing chapters on adminis- 
tration and evaluation in general educa- 
tion. 

Thus the main title is somewhat mislead- 
ing. To be sure, general education has 
always stressed the importance of teaching, 
and aspects of teaching are treated in many 
of the chapters, perhaps all of them. But, 
to use the old categories, the emphasis of 
the book is much more on curriculum than 
on instruction. Its chief function is to give 
a rather broad picture of what is now be- 
ing done in general education. 

To review individually so many separate 
contributions is, of course, impossible here, 
even if the reviewer were to claim univer- 
sal competence. One can say only that the 
standard of clarity is high and that the 
reader gets a remarkably clear picture of 
the courses described. Workers in general 
education, who are perennially interested 
in the topic of what other schools are do- 
ing, and students curious to know what 
general education means in the classroom 
will find here many interesting and useful 
examples. 

If, however, one attempts to move be- 
yond a consideration of general education 
in terms of specific examples of courses 
said to be part of it and ask what light this 
volume sheds on general education as a 
whole, the results are less satisfying. These 
results are probably due, not so much to 
shortcomings in the present chapters as to 
the nature of the movement itself. Un- 
doubtedly one of the reasons for the popu- 
larity of general education has been its 
rather amorphous quality, which has en- 
abled almost anyone to find in it what suits 
him. Though the chapters in the present 
volume are not pitched at such a level as 
to make evident conflicts between funda- 
mental points of view, such differences are 
there, like the bottoms of icebergs. And 
some fairly clear view will have to be pres- 
ent in the mind of any reader who is to 
get more than superficial information from 
this book. 

Recognizing the need for some clarity on 
this point, Dean French, in his introduc- 
tion, has adopted the categorization origi- 
nally suggested by Harold Taylor, which 
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divides philosophic views into rationalism, 
neohumanism, and instrumentalism. French 
adopts this classification because he believes 
it provides “useful terms for distinguishing 
various parts of the continuum of general 
eductaion.” (p. 15). The grave doubts 
about the utility of this classification which 
troubled others of us were considerably 
strengthened by a publication! which ap- 
peared about the same time as this book. 
In a symposium in which representatives of 
these points of view presumably conducted 
a debate, P. H. Rhinelander of Harvard, 
one of the participants, remarks in his com- 
ments on the other statements: “This leads 
me to wonder whether the distinction be- 
tween the ‘Instrumentalist,’ the ‘Neohu- 
manist’ and the ‘Rationalist’ theories of 
general education are as clear-cut or sig- 
nificant as may have been supposed, or 
whether we may not be dealing with a set 
of deceptively pretentious labels which sug- 
gest wider differences than actually exist.” 
In the reviewer's opinion, differences do 
exist, but the classification is inadequate 
to exhibit them. 

At any rate, Dean French sees general 
education as moving toward instrumen- 

1“A Symposium on Conflicting Philosophies 
of Education,” College and University Bulletin 
7; November I, 1954. 
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talism, with his approval. Aware, however, 
of some of the weaknesses of this view, he 
pleads for its reformation into a “disci- 
plined instrumentalism.” Whether instru- 
mentalism is prepared to be thus disci- 
plined and whether, indeed, it can be 
disciplined in the fashions suggested and 
still remain instrumentalism are interesting 
questions which can only be raised here. 
If, however, Dean French's suggestion is 
that other philosophic views are going to 
be read out of the party, so to speak, this 
fact will have major consequences for gen- 
eral education. Whether these results will 
be for good or ill will be, of course, a mat- 
ter of philosophic dispute. For present 
purposes, however, a more important con- 
sideration is whether the editor’s view in- 
fluenced the contributions selected for this 
volume. If so, we should have to revise the 
subtitle to read, “Instrumentalist Experi- 
ments in General Education,” and the sam- 
ple of current work in the fields would be 
a somewhat biased sample. But such bias, 
though possible, is not obtrusive, and with 
this mild caveat the volume can be recom- 
mended to all interested in seeing some 
examples of current practice in general 
education. 
—Harold B. Dunkel 
University of Chicago 





Donald P. Cottrell, Editor, and others. 
Teacher Education for a Free People 
(Oneonta, N. Y.: American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1956) 415 pp., $5.00, 


The idea for this book originated in 
the institutional self-study program of 
the AACTE, which was conducted dur- 
ing 1952, 1953, and 1954. In that pro- 
gram the Association provided a team 
of teacher education leaders to visit 
each member institution to assist that 
institution in an evaluation and in plan- 
ning for the improvement of its work. 
These reports proved to be a valuable 
resource for persons interested in study- 





ing current trends and problems in 
teacher education, and suggested the 
need for a careful interpretation of the 
overall situation. The Association. 
through its Committee on Studies and 
Standards, has made such an interpreta- 
tive study and has published the result 
as fully as possible in this volume. The 
authors have not intended to draw a 
complete blueprint for the institutional 
program of teacher education. The de- 
sign of this book is one to suggest prin- 
ciples, policies, and possible concrete 
programs deemed worthy of considera- 
tion and investigation with respect to 
their applicability in other situations. 














What's Happening 
in Teacher Education < 








KENTUCKY 


NCATE Accreditation. In addition to the 
seven colleges and universities in the state 
included on the original NCATE list, the 
following have applied for early accredita- 
tion: Berea College, Berea; Kentucky State 
College, Frankfort; and Nazareth Senior 
College, Louisville. 

DeKalb Conference. Each of the 15 
Kentucky delegates to the 1955 DeKalb 
Conference of the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards was 
requested by the Director of the Division 
of Teacher Education and Certification of 
the State Department of Education to make 
recommendations for improvement of 
teacher education. The recommendations 
related to: (1) selective admission to 
teacher education programs, (2) follow-up 
of graduates to determine effectiveness of 
teacher education programs, (3) relating 
pre-service and in-service teacher education 
as a way to close the gap between theory 
and practice, (4) in-service programs for 
college instructors, (5) development of 
widespread understanding of the role of 
accreditation in improvement of the qual- 
ity of teacher education, and (6) scholar- 
ships for top-flight young people who 
choose teaching as a career. 

The director of teacher education and 
certification is presenting these significant 
suggestions to the Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education of the Council on Pub- 
lic Higher Education. 

Citizenship Education. Efforts are under 
way to strengthen citizenship education in 


both pre-service and in-service teacher 
preparation. The Citizenship Education 
Project sponsored by Columbia University 
was initiated in Kentucky through the 
Division of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification in 1950. Approximately 30 public 
school systems and several teacher educa- 
tion institutions are involved in this ap- 
proach to the teaching of responsible citi- 
zenship. The entire week of October 17-21 
was devoted to a series of one-day confer- 
ences on citizenship education on the 
campuses of Morehead State College, the 
University of Louisville, Murray State 
College, and the Fayette County Schools. 
Involved in each conference were college 
instructors and teams of teachers and ad- 


ministrators. 
—Louise Combs 


NEBRASKA 


Changes in Teacher Education. be- 
ginning September 1, 1956, at least five 
semester hours of practice teaching instead 
of three, as formerly, will be required. The 
third grade elementary certificate will be 
limited to a term of one year after this 
date. 


Almost all teacher training institutions 
in this state require at least six semester 
hours in human growth and development. 
The Council on Teacher Education is 
working with the Legislative Committee 
in hopes that legislation will be passed 
requiring at least the initial junior elemen- 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 


tary certificate (two years of college train- 
ing) as the first regular certificate issued in 
Nebraska. 


It is believed that although progress is 
somewhat slow in this state as far as rais- 
ing standards is concerned, Nebraska is 
making gains that soon will enable her 
to be more on a par with those of other 
states. 

C. H. Hare 


OKLAHOMA 


The Oklahoma Commission on Teacher 
Education and Certification was cited in 
the January 1956 issue of the Oklahoma 
Teacher. 

In a one-page article, Dr. Oliver Hodge, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
sums up the goals, accomplishments, and 
importance in the state’s educational pro- 
gram of the Oklahoma commission. 

He says that in 1947, the year that the 
state commission was organized, 73.56 per 
cent of the teachers in Oklahoma held 
Bachelors’ degrees or better and 14.94 per 
cent of all teachers held masters’ degrees 
or better. For the 1954-55 period 96.51 
per cent held Bachelors’ degrees or better 
and 27.4 per cent held Masters’ degrees or 
better. Oklahoma has risen in an eight 
year period to a position of third place 
among the states in the academic prepara- 
tion of its public school teachers. 

“The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification is not due all the 
credit for this improved situation,” Dr. 
Hodge says. “Other agencies and groups 
have made contributions, to be sure, and 
we do not overlook their good work. The 
role of the Commission has been a major 
one, however .. .” 

He adds: “There is no way to measure 
the worth of such a program, or the value 
to Oklahoma of such a commission. The 
full fruits of this labor of devotion will be 
harvested in the years to come: better 
teachers, better schools, a citizenship more 
adequately trained to take its place in the 
days ahead is their goal. Realization of 
their goal is our hope.” 

—E. C. Hall 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


TEPS News. For several years the South 
Dakota TEPS Commission has been urging 
the establishment of an advisory commis- 
sion on teacher education and professional 
standards at the state level. Dr. Harold 
Freeman, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, was authorized last fall by the 
State Board of Education to set up such a 
commission. The members have not been 
appointed as yet but the constituency of 
the committee will be as follows: two rep- 
resentatives from the state education as- 
sociation; two representatives from the 
County Superintendents’ Association; two 
representatives each from the private and 
state colleges which prepare teachers; four 
representatives from the Associated School 
Boards; two representatives from the State 
Department of Public Instruction; four 
representatives from the South Dakota 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

This makes an advisory commission of 
18 members which will meet at the call of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to advise on teacher preparation, 
standards, and certification requirements. 

At the recent meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly of the SDEA at Pierre, the South 
Dakota TEPS commission recommended 
the following: 

1. That appointments to the TEPS com- 
mission be made for a period of three years 
and that no member may serve for more 
than two terms. 

2. That our state association proceed 
with plans to organize a TEPS commission 
in each county in the state. 

3. That funds be made available so that 
the TEPS commission can carry on limited 
research and issue a publication from time 
to time dealing with certification and 
standards of teacher preparation. 

—J. Howard Kramer 


UTAH 


Certification Study. A general study of 
the certification requirements for teachers 
in Utah schools was undertaken on Decem- 
ber 3. The state-wide advisory committee, 
which includes many members of TEPS, 
has appointed a sub-committee in each of 
the areas of education such as elementary 
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education, secondary education, adminis- 
tration, education in special services and 
pupil personnel services. The advisory 
committee has set May 15 as the deadline 
for the recommended revisions. Included 
on the committees are professional and lay 
people. It is expected that the advisory 
committee will also make recommendations 


on reciprocity. 
—N. Blaine Winters 


Local districts may re-employ teach- 
ers serving on letters of authorization any 
time after May 1, provided the teacher 
agrees to meet the following standards 
(adopted April 6, 1956, by the State Board 


of Education): 


1. Teachers with 135 quarter-hours of col- 
lege credit or more. 


After May 1, 1956, a teacher in this 
classification may be employed, provided 
that he completes nine quarter-hours of 
credit which may be applied by September 
1, 1956, on the requirements for certifica- 
tion and a degree. 


Another letter of authorization will be 
granted each succeeding year upon the 
request of the employing superintendent, 
provided the authorized teacher presents 
another nine quarter-hours each year be- 
fore September 1. After five years, any 
teacher in this category should have gained 
a Bachelor's degree or equivalent and a 
certificate. 


2. Teachers with more than 110 quarter- 
hours of college credit but less than 135 
quarter-hours. 

After May 1, 1956, a teacher in this 
classification may be employed on _ the 
provision that he completes 15 quarter- 
hours of credit, which may be applied on 
a degree and certification before September 
1, 1956. 

Another letter of authorization to em- 
ploy the teacher will be granted each 
succeeding year upon the request of the 
employing superintendent, provided he 
completes an additional 15 quarter-hours 
each year prior to September 1. 

If the teacher reaches a point where 
nine quarter-hours each year will secure 
a degree and certification by 1961, he may 
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have his scheduled study reduced. 


3. Teachers with less than 110 quarter- 
hours of college credit. 


After May 1, 1956, teachers in this classi- 
fication may be employed not to exceed 
two years. After two years, he must have 
taken sufficient college work to have moved 
into the No. | or No. 2 classification de- 
scribed above. The teacher would then 
be eligible, upon the employing superin- 
tendent’s recommendation, to be re-em- 
ployed on letters of authorization upon 
meeting the higher requirements. 


4. Regularly certificated teachers now em- 
ployed whose certificates are expiring. 


Superintendents may only make applica- 
tion for letters of authorization to re- 
employ regularly contracted teachers whose 
certificates are expiring, if extenuating 
circumstances make it impossible to secure 
the necessary training for a renewal of 
their certificates. Evidence must be pre- 
sented to the State Board of Education in 
each case for special action of that body. 


Allan M. West. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


3rd Edition written by: T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary, NCTEPS 
1956 published by: NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The purposes of this book are to pre- 
sent the challenges, the opportunities, 
and the obligations of active participa- 
tion in the associations serving the 
teaching profession. An understanding 
of the organization, work, and services 
of teachers’ professional associations is 
indispensable to the professional teach- 
er. These organizations present the 
medium through which there can be 
continuous growth. 


The Teacher and Professional Organiza- 
tions, from the inception of the idea of 
its preparation, has been planned for 
use in preservice teacher education 
classes. However, because of the paucity 
of textual material on professional or- 
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